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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue commencement of the Parliamentary session of 1843 presents 
some points of contrast as compared with that of 1842. Then, 
Parliament was opened by the Queen in person, surrounded 
by circumstances of unusual splendour—the recent christening 
of the new-born Heir-apparent, and the presence of two foreign 
Princes, the great Protestant King of Prussia and the father 
of the Queen’s Consort: then the grand measures of the new 
Prime Minister were undivulged: all was glitter and expectancy. 
Now, the Throne in the House of Lords was vacant, and five 
respectable Peers were the substitutes for the youthful Queen: no 
foreign potentate graced the show: the grand measures of the 
Minister, like the justice of Aristides, have almost been talked into 
public distaste; and there is en unwonted gloom on the political 
horizon, with little expectancy. 

Untaught by repeated experience of the inanity of royal 
speeches, some simple folks looked to this one for disclosures: 
for a wonder, though full of the standing statements and those ob- 
vious topics of a casual kind which have lost their novelty, the 
Queen’s Speech does make a modicum of disclosure. It gets out 
with the usual stale announcement of a friendly disposition 
Foreign Powers; and proceeds with the obvious gratulati 
respecting the close of the wars in China and Afghanistan, thé 
skill and valour of our troops, and the Chinese treaty. Parliament 
is also told of the settlement of the latest Syrian question, and of 
differences between Turkey and Persia, to be settled by British 
mediation. The disclosure in this the Foreign section of the 
Speech is the announcement that the Queen has concluded with 
the Emperor of Russia a treaty of commerce and navigation. The 
value of the treaty is of course to be learned only from the precise 
terms of it, which are not explained ; but the Speech regards it “as 
the foundation of increased intercourse between her Majesty's 
subjects and those of the Emperor.” 

On Home affairs the Speech is not more explicit. The gentle- 
men of the Ilouse of Commons are told of reductions in the Naval 
and Military forces; the loyalty of the Scots during the Royal 
visit affords gratification; the serious disturbance of the public 
peace in the manufacturing districts, regret. ‘The Speech scarcely 
takes for Ministers the credit which is their due for the temperate 
way in which they dealt with the insurrection ; a temperance, how- 
ever, which had its best reward in the fact that the revolt left be- 
hind it an unusually slight degree of soreness. The diminished 
receipts “from some of the sources of ordinary revenue” is re- 
gretted; and it is frankly attributed, in part, ‘‘to the reduced con- 
sumption of many articles, caused by that depression of the manu- 
facturing industry which has so long prevailed.” But it is regarded 
hopefully : ‘In considering the present state of the revenue, her 
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Majesty is assured that you will bear in mind that it has been ma- | 


terially affected by the extensive reductions in the Import-duties, 
which received your sanction during the last session of Parliament, 
and that little progress has been hitherto made in the collection of 
those taxes which were imposed for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiency from that and other causes. Her Majesty feels confident 
that the future produce of the revenue will be sufficient to meet 
every exigency of the public service.” 
reduction, though mentioned before, have not sufficiently been 
borne in mind; and there is a vast difference between a revenuc’s 
being temporarily unproductive, from passing circumstances and the 
mode of collection, and an actual deficiency in the sources of re- 
venue. The deficit in the revenue alone would cause little alarm : 
it is the permanent depression of trade that is the valid reason for 
uneasiness ; and the Speech does not distinctly promise any thing 
as aremedy for that. Law reforms, neglected since last session, 
or worse, are to be prosecuted; but the “various questions of 
domestic policy” is too vague an expression to be counted on. It 
may prognosticate mere parish-business ; it might be the loophole 
in the Speech to let in another batch of great measures, which the 
Minister would rather. conceal from distrustful followers till the 


Possibly these causes of | 
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last; but as any help to comprehend what really is meant, it might 
as well have been left out. 

Not the least striking feature in the Speech is the section of 
Omissions ; which are the more remarkable since the omitted sub- 
jects engage present attention, or have very recently done so. No- 
thing is said about the treaties with France, Portugal, or Brazil ; 
nor any thing which might be understood to cover those ques- 
tions. The probable reasons for such omissions, however, are 
obvious enough. Nothing is said about the Sugar-duties, though 
the whole country expects an announcement of the “ boon” of 
“cheap sugar” this session: the pending Brazil treaty may also 
account for that. Nothing is said about the Corn-laws—there is 
no declaration of “no surrender.” The Church of Scotland es- 
capes notice altogether, though it contemplates its own disruption. 
Colonial politics are altogether a blank. Canada and the Bagor 
policy are unmentioned. The appointment of Sir Cuarves Met- 
cALFE forbids the supposition that his predecessor’s policy is not 
approved by Government; yet, if the stories of dissent in the Cabi- 
net are true, it may have been deemed most convenient not to con- 
vey a censure on the vanquished minority in that body by a formal 
adoption of the questioned policy. The new measure of free 
African emigration to the West Indies, though a fair subject for 
boast, is left out; perhaps because it is little understood by the 
country at large, 4nd Government go not care to bring the Anti- 
Slavery nest of: hornets about their ears. The contumacy of the 
Anglo-Dutch at Natal was at least as much a point of interest as 
the dispute between Turkey and Persia: perhaps Lord Srantey 
does not think so? For all that the Speech can say for it, the 
Colonial department of our Government might have been non- 
existent. 

The “amendment” to the Address, pompously announced by 
the Opposition press a fortnight before the meeting, evaporated in 
the menace. Lord Jonn Russet had thought better of it. And 
Karl Sranuore’s amendment, announced this week, is postponed, 
to be a substantive motion for a serious consideration of the means 
of improving the condition of “the productive classes.” Except 
as the opening debate, and as presenting the spectacle of parties 
taking up their ground for the campaign, in neither House did 
the discussion possess much interest. The Opposition rather hesi- 
tated dislike than boldly expressed it; nibbling at small matters. 
Lord EL.tensonouGu’s administration in India was one object of 
attack ; but the Whig censors, being debarred from attacking their 
own war beyond the Indus, got up a quarrel about the misconduct 
of the soldiers and Lord ELLENvorovGu’s proclamations. The paci- 
fying treaty with America—the Ashburton “ capitulation,” as Lord 
PaLmerston again called it—was another butt for the shafts of the 
solemn triflers ; and it was heartily vindicated by Sir Ronert Pesr. 
The new Corn-law was more legitimate game; yet no serious case 
was got up even there. The Income-tax was another obvious 
mark ; but some passages which look remarkably like stale news- 
paper paragraphs were the worst missiles against it. The failing 
revenue was a taunt not to be missed. The insurrection was 
glanced at, and the state of the working-classes, with a compliment 
from the Opposition leader in the Commons, and from Lord Lans- 
pDOWNE in the Lords, to the forbearance of the people during the 
disturbances; which, with the necessity of practical remedies for 
practical grievances, furnished the nobie Lords with very imposing 
peroration matter. All these points were but touched upon: the 
most was said about India; and the motions of thanks toe the 
India and China forces, with Mr. Rorsuck’s motion for inquiry 
into the late proceedings in Afghanistan, will bring that subject 
before Parliament very shortly. 

Some little manceuvering was used to force the Prime Minister 
to speak early in the evening. The mover and seconder having 
spoken, Mr. Cuartes Woop delivered some diluted censure, of 
insidious blandness, and then there was a marked pause: no more 
Oppositionists rose—no independent country gentleman on the 
Minister's own side: he rose himself, and made the desired state- 
ment. There are two points of considerable interest in his 
speech,—the explanation of the deficiency in the revenue, which is 
really calculated to relieve some of the anxiety, and even by that 
to effect some good in restoring a portion of public confidence ; 
and the statement that there will be no further immediate and 
extensive changes in the direction of Free Trade—none this 
year—no change of the yet imperfectly-tried new Corn-law. This 
declaration will not surprise our readers. Nevertheless, it will 
be observed that the denial is modified. The legislators have 
evidently met, Ministers as well as their rivals, with no settled 
plan, no panacea cut and dry; and neither side have determined 
what shall be done. On the other hand, no one can say what will 
not be done, or how long it will be before another move be made. 
The whole matter is just as uncertain as before—perhaps more 
uncertain. 

The debate in the Upper House was of narrower range than the 
other, but in some respects more attractive. The Duke of Wen- 
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LInGToN, in his peculiar way, vigorous because straightforward 
and plain, demolished some of the Whig points, raised by Lord 
Lanspownr ; Lord Broucuam, amid some eloquent declamation 
on commoner topics, gave useful information, in the way of cor- 
recting ignorance, to the French about the English, and to the 
English ubout the French; Lord Auckianp and Lord Asunurton 
qust showed themselves, ready to defend their respective deeds. 


The debates in the French Chambers have furnished the due 
amount of entertainment for the excitement-loving politicians of 
Paris. The debate of the Peers, indeed, was rather a tame affair, 
and Ministers enjoyed an uniformity of success which was positively 
offensive to the quidnuncs. The Deputies afforded better sport ; 
for although, in the main, the Ministers have succeeded, there has 
been vicissitude. M. pr Lamarring, the poet, volunteered a scene ; 
making a highly eloquent speech against all Administrations, as 
being unable to cope with ‘“ the system ”—the superdominant ad- 
ministration of Lous Puirrre himself; and then formally aban- 
doning the Conservative party for the Opposition. There was a 
“sensation” in the Chamber, and some laughter: on the whole, 
the coup de théatre failed. The Conservative party are not in- 
consolable at their loss. It is remembered that although M. pr 
Lamarrtinn’s eloquence occasionally gave an imposing glow to the 
cause which he espoused, he was swayed more by feeling than by 
principle ; and that, useful as his adventitious aid might be for the 
moment, his adhesion was neyer to be counted on beyond the 
moment. J 

Another exhibition possesses a more serious and unpleasant 
interest. M. pe Tocqurvinie spoke against the right of search, 
with not less than his usual ingenuity. The hostile posture adopted 
by the Chamber towards England, he remarked, had been at- 
tributed to the frivolity and excitable nature of the French; but he 
imputed it to the Minister, who professed to be anxious to allay 
irritation: M. Guizor, by declaring that a breach of faith would 
be disgraceful, had pledged the Government to ratify the treaty of 
1841 ; and thus, when he was afterwards obliged to yield to the op- 
posite opinion, he betrayed the Chamber into the false position of 
seeming to insult England by forcing a breach of faith. Nations, 
says M. pr TocqurEviLLE, cannot be forced into sympathies by the 
arbitrary will of governments, where the peoples do not sympathize. 
There may be truth, as there is ingenuity, in this special-pleading ; 
but as a guide for conduct, it proceeds upon bad principles. First, 
national antipathies are treated not merely as statesmen’s difficul- 
ties—friction to be counteracted—but as things to be respected, 
indulged. Secondly, the Ministry and the nation are treated, in 
respect of international matters, as distinct agents, between whom 
the responsibility for maintaining plighted faith may be shufHled off. 
When foreigners see a man of M. pe Tocquevitte’s intellect and 
European reputation so lose his power of abstract reasoning in 
small local party distortions of honest sense, they will be apt to 
attribute all the more frivolity and excitableness to the common 
run of his countrymen. 


The recent accounts from the United States show that the Ore- 
gon Boundary question is rapidly swelling into practical importance. 
A bill was introduced into the Senate to make ample provision for 
the occupation of the disputed territory. Of course the bill will 
not be carried ; but it is a bad sign when the Senate of the United 
States, whose peculiar function it is to consider and ratify treaties, 
even so much as entertain such a proposition at all—-one of sheer 
defiance. Some years back, England would have answered the 
bravado by taking military occupation of the country, and in turn 
defying ejectment ; and vast numbers of British soldiers and Ame- 
rican citizens would have been the victims to this foolish bill. Eng- 
land’s statesmen are wiser now; yet they assuredly will not permit 
the opposite party in a litigation to legislate away her title. Probably 
there is no such hope, but the more unscrupulous politicians of Ame- 
rica may desire to make the question as difficult as possible, in the ex- 
pectation that it will force better terms from England. And no doubt 
they reckon upon the peculiar advantage which the United States 
possess, in the fact that their people are, one and all, keenly alive 
to the importance of obtaining a vast territory suited to immediate 





missioners were, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of 


Buccleuch, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Commons, headed by the Speaker, having appeared at the bar, and 
the commission having been read by the Clerk at the table, the Lorn 
CHANCELLOR read the following Speech— 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen— We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint 
you, that her Majesty receives from all Princes and States assurances of g 
friendly disposition towards this country, and of an carnest desire to coperate 
with her Majesty in the maintenance of general peace. 

“ By the treaty which her Majesty has concluded with the United States of 
America, and by the adjustment of those differences which from their lon 
continuance had endangered the preservation of peace, her Majesty trusts that 
the amicable relations of the two countries have been confirmed. 

“ The increased exertions which, by the liberality of Parliament, her Majesty 
was enabled to make for the termination of hostilities with China, have been 
eminently successful. The skill, valour, and discipline of the naval and mili- 
tary forces employed upon this service, have been most conspicuous, and haye 
led to the conclusion of peace upon the terms proposed by her Majesty. Her 
Majesty rejoices in the prospect, that by the free access which will be opened 
to the principal marts of that populous and extensive empire, encouragement will 
be given to the commercial enterprise of her people. As soon as the ratifications 
of the treaty shall have been exchanged, it will be laid before you. 

“In concert with her Allies, her Majesty has succeeded in obtaining for the 
Christian population of Syria the establishment of a system of administration 
which they were entitled to expect from the engagements of the Sultan, and 
from the good faith of this country. 

“ The differences for some time existing between the Turkish and Persian 
Governments had recently led to acts of acts of hostility ; but as each of these 
states has accepted the joint mediation of Great Britain and Russia, her Ma- 
jesty entertains a confident hope that their mutual relations will be speedily 
and amicably adjusted. 

“ Her Majesty has concluded with the Emperor of Russia a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, which will be laid before you. Her Majesty regards this 
treaty with great satisfaction, as the foundation for increased intercourse be- 
tween her Majesty’s subjects and those of the Emperor. 

“ Her Majesty is happy to inform you, that complete success has attended 
the recent military operations in Afghanistan. Her Majesty has the greatest 
satisfaction in recording her high sense of the ability with which these opera- 
tions have been directed, and of the constancy and valour which have been ma- 
nifested by the European and native forces. The superiority of her Majesty’s 
arms has been established by decisive victories on the scenes of former disas- 
ters; and the complete liberation of her Majesty’s subjects who were held in 
captivity, and for whom her Majesty felt the deepest interest, has been effected. 

‘“* We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you, that it has not been 
deemed advisable to continue the occupation, by a military force, of the coun- 
tries to the Westward of the Indus. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Majesty has directed the 
Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. Such reductions have 
been made in the amount of the naval and military force as have been deemed 
compatible, under present circumstances, with the efficient performance of the 
public service throughout the extended empire of her Majesty. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—Her Majesty regrets the diminished receipts 
from some of the ordinary sources of revenue. Her Majesty fears that it must 
be in part attributed to the reduced consumption of many articles, caused by 
that depression of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so 
long prevailed, and which her Majesty has so deeply lamented. In considering, 
Lowevcr, the present state of the revenue, her Majesty is assured that you will 
bear in mind, that it has been materially affected by the extensive reductions 
in the Import-duties which received your sanction during the last session of 
Parliament, and that little progress has been hitherto made in the collection 
of those taxes which were imposed for the purpose of supplying the deficiency 
from that and other causes. Her Majeaty feels confident that the future pro- 
duce of the revenue will be sufficient to meet every exigency of the public ser- 
vice. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to acquaint you, that her Majesty derived the 
utmost gratification from the loyalty and affectionate attachment to her Ma- 
jesty which were manifested on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit to Scotland. 

“Her Majesty regrets, that in the course of last year the public peace in 
some of the manufacturing districts was seriously disturbed, and the lives and 
property of her Majesty’s subjects were endangered by tumultuous assemblages 
and acts of open violence. ‘The ordinary law promptly enforced was sufficient 
for the effectual repression of these disorders. Her Majesty confidently relies 


| upon its efficacy, and upon the zealous support of her loyal and peaceable sub- 


jects, for the maintenance of tranquillity. 
“ We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you, that measures con- 
nected with the improvement of the law, and with various questions of domes- 


tic policy, will be submitted for your consideration. 


colonization ; while very few in this country bestow a thought on | 


the matter, and fewer still care a brass button for the whole basin 
of the Columbia. Thus, not merely the peculiar institutions, but 
the peculiar habits and feelings of the people, can there be turned 
against the decorous working of the Central Government ; while 
here the Government receives no support in the contest. Still, 
the sense of propriety and justice are too strong to permit even the 
American Government to obey such a proposition as that before 
the Senate; and at the last push, the common feeling of manly 
resistance to aggression would support our Government with all 
needful aids. The object with both Governments should be to 
prevent such an extremity by a diligent negotiation, in order to a 
prompt settlement of the question. Our prediction, that it would 
be left unsettled, like its predecessor of the North-eastern boundary, 
until it grew into a source of danger, seems likely to be fulfilled 
sooner than was expected 


Debates and YWroceedings in WBarltament. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION: THE SPEECH. : 
Parliament was opened at two o’clock on Thursday ; but as it was 
opened by Commission, the ceremony did not attract very great atten- 
tion. The attendance of Peers in the House of Lords was thin; but 


there were several ladies on the back benches of the Opposition side of 
the House, and the strangers’ gallery was crowded. 


The Lords Com- 





«* Her Majesty confidently relies on your zealous endeavours to promote the 
public welfare ; and fervently prays that the favour of Divine Providence may 
direct and prosper your counsels, and make them conducive to the happiness 
and contentment of her people.” 

The Commons retired ; and both Houses adjourned. 

Tue ADDREss. 

The Commons reassembled at five o’clock; and after some prelimi- 
minary business, including a shower of Notices, the Address, a mere 
echo of the Speech, was moved and seconded by Lord Courtenay and 
Mr. W. Mixes; whose orations were copies of the Speech diluted. 

The debate on the proposition so set forth was opened by Mr. 
CHARLEs Woop; who toxched lightly upon several points of the Speech. 
He was gratified at the close of the Chinese war; which had se- 
cured all its objects—reparation for insult, compensation for loss, and 
an opening for commerce advantageous both to Britain and China, 
Not much difference would be found with respect to Afghanistan ; but 
the alleged excesses of the soldiery on the retreat would require expla- 
nation. He regretted that the treaty with the United States had not 
adjusted all our differences with that country; and he took occasion to 
explain the distinction between the right of search and the right of 
visit; pointing attention to the fact that President Tyler had con- 
founded them in his recent message to Congress. The state of foreign 
affairs generally afforded matter for congratulation. He desiderated 
some further indications of the policy which Government iniended to 
pursue in applying remedies to the existing state of the country ; the 
hopes of amendment which had arisen at various times during the past 
year having been succeeded by bitter disappointment. In proof of 
this he referred to the state of his own county, of Leeds, and of 
Scotland— : 

Sanguine hopes were indulged with respect to the measures of last session, 
and extensive effects were anticipated with regard to the wool, the sugar 
the corn-markets; but, after all, it must be acknowledged that the people who 
indulged those expectations were grievously disappointed. Even the prices of 
meat, in which it was expected that so great a change was to be effected, did 
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not undergo any material alteration. It was true that at one period of the 
ear pe, tot to bear a lower price; but that was no effect of the corn- 

w which the right honourable gentleman opposite had introduced. All the 
wheat that did come in was imported at the time of harvest; and therefore in | 
its effects both upon the agricultural and mannfacturing classes, the sliding- 
scale was just the same sort of measure as the old corn-law. To the producer, 
as well as to the consumer, the whole bill was a dead letter. 

Mr. Wood observed, that perhaps it was the intention of the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury to lay a balance-sheet before them at an early 
period of the session — ; : 

If he did, the country would be not a little surprised at the result. On the 
Ist October, the deficiency was 2,500,0002. ; but that was augmented by a sum 
of 940,000/. ; which brought the whole deficiency to very nearly 3,500,0007. On 
the 5th January last, the deficiency bills exceeded 3,500,000/. 

The failure of the ordinary sources of revenue deprived the people 
of the hope that they would be relieved, at an early period, of the | 
Income-tax. He called on Sir Robert Peel to carry out the principles 
which he asserted last session, as Mr. Huskisson found it necessary to 
do in the crisis of 1825-6; promising him in such case the support of 
the Opposition. 


A pause of more than a minute here took place; and at length, yield- 
ing to the tacit compulsion thus put upon him to speak early in the 
debate, Sir Roperr Pert rose. He followed generally the points of 
Mr. Wood’s speech. He forbore to enter upon the subject of the occur- 
rences in India, because the question would subsequently be raised by 
two motions of which notice had been given. When occasion offered, 
he should be able to show the country th: extent of obligation under | 
which it lay to Lord Ashburton for the adjustment which he had 
effected in the treaty with America— 

“ T could show, if the policy of that noble Lord had been called in question 
in this House as it has been out of doors, that the treaty which was effected hy 
him affords to the country every thing which can be considered essential to the 
security of our North American possessions: not perhaps as much as we were 
justly entitled to and had a right to expect, but, considering the uncertainty 
attached to the interpretation of the old treaty—considering the great length of | 
time which had since elapsed—taking into account that the geography of the 
country was in a great degree unknown at the time of first assigning the | 
boundaries—and considering the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
exactly ascertaining the intentions of those by whom the assignment was made, 
we should feel satisfied to accept, not, it is true, all that we claimed, or all that 
we were entitled to, but such a division of the disputed district as secures our 
British Possessions in North America, and at the same time preserves our 
military communication intact. The adjustment of the question by Lord 
Ashburton is far more favourable to this country than that formerly proposed 
by the King of the Netherlands, in which we were willing to concur.” } 

He remarked that Mr. Webster had been assailed in the United States | 
just as Lord Ashburton had been here, with taunts that he had 
abandoned the interest of his country. He concurred in what Mr. 
Wood had said respecting the President’s misapprehension—that Lord 
Aberdeen insisted, in 1841, on the right of search, which extends to 
the cargo and destination of a vessel, instead of the right of vis/t, merely 
to ascertain its nationality. He was surprised that a conventional right 
of search should be resisted by the United States, affording, as it did, 
protection to the honest flag, and leading to the exposure of contraband 
trading, which must be as injurious to their commerce as to their 
revenue. Nay, if Mr. Canning would have consented to exempt the 
coasts of the United States from the operation of such a treaty, one 
would now have existed, almost at the instance of America, through 
Mr. Rush, who negotiated one with Mr. Huskisson in 1824. Sir Ro- 
bert made a passing allusion to the French view of this question— 

“T hope that those who at present appear so eager in the French Chamber, 
who are opposed to a treaty so calculated to promote the cause of humanity, 
and who are urging on the United States to resist it, will not succeed in their 
efforts. For myself, I do not look upon the concession of the right as pecu- 
liarly important to England. The question is one which considerably affects 
all commercial nations. It is the only security which can be adopted against 
fraud ; and even on a principle of mercantile security it should be consented to | 
by all maritime nations. With respect to the treaty lately signed between 
this country and the United States, I say, that in acting upon that treaty, we 
have not abandoned our claim to the right of visitation, nor did we understand 
that in signing that treaty the United States could suppose that the claim was 
abandoned. On the contrary, we thought that a step in advance of our object 





had been taken when the United States consented to send a naval force for the 
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suppression of the traffic in slaves; though we by no means conside 
accepted of that proceeding as an equivalent for any right which we cla 
with respect to visitation.” : 

Turning to the revenue, Sir Robert Peel said that he would produce 
such an account as Mr. Wood had alluded to; but nothing could be 
more unfair than to infer future results from what might appear on the 
face of that— 

“ In the last session I admitted that there was a great deficiency ; 
said that I proposed to create a new deficiency by the measures 
bring forward, by the decrease of the Import-duties, and th 
articles which formed primary sources of our home manufacture. For instance, 
timber was one of those, and 700 out of the 1,100 articles included in the 
Tariff. The reduction of the duties, it must be remembered, took place at an 
early period, in most instances as early as July, and in other instances in 
October; and this of course produced a material effect in increasing the defi- 
ciency ; whilst the taxes which were imposed to supply the want created had 
not yet come into sufficient operation. The honourable gentleman ought 
therefure to wait for the next quarter; and yet I do not know that even then 
there would be a sufficient operation to meet the reduction thus created. I 
admit the falling-off in the Excise, and I am ready candidly and at once to 
allow that it arises from diminished consumption : but at the same time, I must 
caution honourable gentlemen not to be too apt to draw unfavourable and 
gloomy inferences from the fact. I admit the effect, but I ina great measure ' 
attribute the cause to the unfavourable harvest of 1841. I think that the re- | 
duction on that account alone has not been less than 910,0002,—that is, upon malt 
alone. There has also been a reduction on the article of spirits; which reduction, 
however, must not and ought not to be taken as evidence of the distress in the | 
country, because, depend upon it that improved habits of temperance are in- | 
creasing here as well as in Ireland, and those improved habits have a tendency 
to diminish the consumption of spirits: but I repeat, the deficiency in the Ex- | 
cise has arisen from the reduction in the consumption of malt, which in a great \ 
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and I also 
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degree was occasioned by the unfavourable harvest of 1840, and the diminished 
Consumption of 1841. [Sir Robert quoted a table to show that duty was paid 
on malt for 1,844,000 bushels less in the last two quarters of 1841 than in tl 
last two quarters of 1842.] Iam not, be it remembered, contesting the distres 
of the country—I cannot mention that distress without the d pest regret ; 
but let not Honourable gentlemen misunderstand mz—I wish to caution the 








House from drawing gloomy and unfavourable infe 
and circumstances.” 

Sir Robert maintained that a great reduction had taken place in the 
price of articles of subsistence; and in parts of the country he saw in- 
dications of increased consumption, which justified a hope that the 
condition of the people is improving. With respect to further altera- 
tions, he declared that he adhered to the principles which he laid down 
last session, but that he did not now contemplate further immediate or 
extensive changes— 

“ I did make, with the aid of my honourable friends and colleagues in office, 
more extensive changes in the commerce and in the code which regulates the 
commerce of this country than were made at any former period. If I had 





contemplated any further immediate and extensive changes, I would at once 
| ) g 


have proposed them in the course of last ycar. And why not? I stated last 
year the general principles on which [ should act; and to them, I repeat, I 
still adhere; but I did not lead the House or the honourable gentleman to sup- 


pose that I would go on year after year introducing extensive changes. 1 


| think it would be infinitely better, when a man has made up his mind ast» the 


changes he contemplated, for him to propose them in one year, than to pro- 
pose a certain number in that year, with a secret reservation as to what he 
would bring forward in the next. Whatever changes I do propose will be ia 
conformity, when I do propose them, with the general principles which I have 
already laid down, and from none of which I recede, and of the truth of which 
I am perfectly convinced: but, as I said last year, I cannot forget that for this 
country protection has been the rule; that under it great and extensive inte- 





| rests have grown up; and that, in substituting a better for a defective system, 


if you proceed too hastily—if in your beneticent efforts to create contentment 
—you run the risk of obstructing the fair and satisfactory 
progress of right principles. I cannot therefore state that I have any great 
changes to propose in the commercial code of this country. When I do, it 
will be in conformity with the principles I have laid down; but I should de- 
ceive the right honourable gentleman if 1 led him to suppose there would be 
any such extensive change as he had hinted at, this year.” 

Some of the arguments used last year agaiust the present Corn-laws 
had not been verified by experience: the alteration of the method of 
taking the averages, for instance, had not had the effect of lowering the 
apparent price 5s. and thus rz He remained of opinion 


you produce distre 
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| that the law had not had a sufiicient trial to warrant him in prop sing 


its abrogation. He concluded with a renewed and distinct declaration— 

“When I introduced the Income-tax Act, I stated my firm conviction, that 
the effect of the other laws introduced would enable every party to make @ 
saving in his expenditure equivalent to the sum I called from him in the shape 
of income-tax. I believe that prediction has been fully verified, and that there 
has been such a reduction of prices as enables all parties to make a saving 
equivalent to the amount contributed by him in the shape of income-tax, 
There will be other opportunities of discussing all these important matters; 
but as I was asked by the right honourable gentleman to come forward and 
declare my intentions, I think it right now to avow that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not in contemplation any amendment of the Corn-laws.” 

Lord Joun Russet took up the points of the Speech more amply 
than Mr. Wood; admitting, however, that it had been “wisely and 
judiciously framed” to avoid calling for a difference of vote. He con- 
curred with the seconder of the Address in praising the energy and 
promptitude with which Ministers had directed the forces in China to 
the attainment of peace; but /f there had been any charge with regard 
to the means placed at their disposal by the late Government, he should 
have been prepared to answer it. Before thanks, however, were voted 
to the Governor-General and the Army in India, according to a notice 
which had been given, two points ought to be explained: first, there 
was arumour that the victories of our troops had been stained by a 
spirit of revenge and retaliation; and secondly, there was a rumour 
that at a certain period the Governor-General had issued an order for 
an immediate retreat of the whole of the forces. Nor could Lord John 
avoid adverting to two remarkable proclamations: one was a vivlent 
party attack on his predecessor, containing also very extraordinary and 
very shocking doctrines— 

“The Governor-General states that he was about to leave Afghanistan to 
that anarchy which the crimes of the country had created. I should have 
thought the Governor-General, instead of exhibiting feelings of malignant 
revenge, ought to have endeavoured to leave Afghanistan in the hands of some 











| chief capable of carrying with him the confidence of the people of that country, 


and of reéstablishing as much order as possible, and by that means have en- 
deavoured to attain that which Lord Auckland had declared he hoped would 
be the result of the expedition—namely, the establishment of a Government 
at Afghanistan favourable to the relations of peace with India and to the de- 
velopment of industry in that country. It seems by that proclamation and 
also by other tranaactions, such as the burning of the bazaar, as if, contrary to 
any policy which I can remember in the history of this country, our sole pur 
pose was retaliation and revenge in consequence of the great losses and disasters 
which we had su‘. i 1 of a calm, well-considered policy.” 

Lord John followed up the blow—‘* But there is another procla- 
mation—(A laugh.)—the very mention of which almost excites the 
ridicule of those who have read it; a proclamation so strange, that 
I believe there are many persons in this country who believed at 
first that it was not genuine.” And he went on to object to the 
respect paid in the proclamation about the recovery of the gates of 
Somnath to gross and idolatrous worship. ‘These matters were not 
simple and insulated blunders: they certainly did alarm one as regards 
the general calin, sober, and judicious conduct of the present Governor 
of India. 

The Ashburton treaty was next attacked; Lord John premising, 
that he did not think a country like this gains any thing by showing 
too great a readiness to concede. He blamed Lord Ashburton for 
ultimately conceding what in his first despatch to Mr. Webster he 
said could not be conceded, as the Madawaska settlements. He could 
not see why, with a little more firmness, Lord Ashburton could not 
ly have obtained a settlement, only a more advantageous settle- 
ment than the present— 
The Americans believed in the justice of their claim, we in ours. As for 
war, we had no more reason to be apprehensive of it than they. We had great 
reluctance to go to war; so 1 believe had the United States; and we had both 
the same reasons for wishing to avoid it. ‘The circumstances, therefore, having 
been equal, the settlement ought to have been equal.” 

He considered Lord Ashburion unfit for the office, because he had 
declared in 1838 that Canada could not belong to this country for 
twenty years; and he could not but think that some such feeling must 
have swayed him in consenting to such a boundary. Lord John 
bel d that the hold of this country upon Canada depended upon two 


3, — giving the Canadians a constitutional government, which he 
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thought Ministers had done; and giving them proof that the Queen of 
this country would be ever ready to employ as far as possible the 
resources and means of the country in their defence against any 
foreign enemy whatever. It was part of such a duty to secure them a 
good boundary. 

Coming back to home affairs, Lord John said, that experience of the 
new Corn-law had confirmed him in the opinion that a moderate fixed 
duty would be the best system upon which to carry on our trade in corn— 

“I see that the operation of the sliding scale is, by the largeness of duty, to 
keep up a quantity of corn in this country, and then let it out at particular 
times, when the consumers are so much in want of it, and when it is obvious 
that the farmers would be injured by the sale of so vast a quantity. It is asif 
a gardener, instead of watering his garden, waited for the appearance of a great 
deal of rain, and only began the process of watering as soon as the showers 
began to descend. In the early part of the year we had the high prices of 60s. 
and 61s., with no great introduct‘on of foreign corn; but in August, when a 
favourable harvest was about to be reaped, and when this country could enjoy 
the benefit of it, then you hal more than 2,000,000 quarters of corn and wheat- 
flour admitted into the markets. ‘The markets were then depressed for the time 
to come ; and the operation of the sliding-scale was such, that the speculator was 
ruined by not getting his expected price, the farmer was injured by the low 
price competing with him, while the consumer did not get the benefit which he 
ought to have had many months before. I cannot conceive that the right 
honourable Baronet is determined to maintain this law. Nothing which I 
heard from him tvnight at all persuades me that it was his intention perma- 
nently to abide by that law. I recollect the principles laid down by the right 
honourable Baronet last year. They applied to the articles of the Tariff, but 
not to the Corn-laws. ‘The Secretary of State for the Home Department said 
that he did not consider the Corn-law a final measure.” 

Lord John ridiculed the declarations and explanations of the Agri- 
cultural Members during the recess; observing that the Minister had 
reduced his supporters to this difficulty, that they were obliged to vindi- 
cate the Tariff on principles of free competition, and the Corn-laws on 
principles of protection. Last year the Anti-Corn-law League, (to 
whose opinions he did not subscribe,) would have been content with an 
8s. fixed duty ; and would it not have been for the interest of the farmers 
if there had been no such powerful body as the League agitating the 
country? Lord John touched upon the Income-tax; waiving general 
arguments aguinst it, and addressing himself to abuses in its adminis- 
tration. There had been the old ad captandum statement that persons 
of incomes under 150/. a-year were not to pay the tax— 

“ T have heard of several cases of persons having 301, 40/., or 50/. a year in 
the Funds, from whom the tax is deducted at the Bank in the first instance ; 
and when they complain, you tell them “ Oh, they may recover it.” Why, 
here is the case of a poor widow I heard of yesterday, who lives at Boulogne, 
and who having had the tax deducted in this way, upon complaining was told 
that if she will come over and be examined before some board, her case would be 
taken into consideration. Now, why should persons be held liable to be examined 
in this way who are so old or infirm as not to be able to endure this kind of 
hurry and buffeting ? The consequence is, the tax is never reclaimed in such 
cases. I call this confiscation. With respect to house property, I have heard 
of one surveyor who said that he made it a rule to put on 20 per cent to the 
returns made him. Another grievance is, that numbers of people find that 
having made an honest return, a surcharge is nevertheless made; and upon 
complaint they are told the remedy is, that they may go to Clerkenwell (or 
some country-town, if they live in the country) and so get redress. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that many do not attempt it: indeed, the surcharge is made in 
the confidence that they will not.” 

Every means ought to be taken to diminish the abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the tax. 

He was not satisfied with the way in which the Speech alluded to the 
disturbances in the manufacturing districts: taere was much in those dis- 
turbances which showed on the part of the people conduct deserving of 
admiration— 

“ Tf you recollect that there were thousands of people, who had suffered for 
three years very great privations, assembled from their workshops and factories, 
while there was no force at hand to control them for three days,—if you re- 
collect this, and recollect that propositions were made to them to join the 
Chartists and to overturn the constitution, urged witb all the inflammatory 
arguments that reckless demagogues could suggest—and that the people, of 
their own mind, and without any influence from without, refused to listen to 
any inflammatory proposals, and returned to their work peaceably after having 
been out of work for so long,—if you recollect these things, I must say I think 
some degree of respect and admiration is due to the people who exhibited such 
conduct. I can see no such feeling displayed in the Speech.” 

He thought that the House would soon give a pledge that it would 
enter upon an investigation of the causes of the distress with a view to 
find practical remedies for great practical grievances. 

Sir Cuartes Napter having attacked the Ashburton treaty, and Mr. 
WALLACE the Speech in general and the Income-tax in particular, Lord 
Sranxey replied to Lord John Russell. The most interesting points 
in his speech referred to India. He declared that ‘it is the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to claim for Lord Ellenborough that 
praise to which he is amply entitled, and to hold that his energy, and 
the orders which he has issued, have greatly contributed to the success 
ofour armsin Afghanistan.” If Lord John Russell denied that credit, he 
hoped he would do it on a consideration of the whole circumstances— 
not of parts—the terms of a proclamation here or there; reviewing the 
position in which Lord Ellenborough found our arms, and the state of 
the resources of India. Lord Stanley challenged his antagonist to bring 
forward in the House a resolution condemnatory of the policy which 
has been adopted in withdrawing our troops from beyond the Indus and 
the Sutlej, and approving of that policy with which we invaded Afghan- 
istan. He explained that in bringing back to India the mementos of a 
former conquest, [the gates of the temple of Somnath,] nothing was 
further from the mind of the Governor-General than to invest the pro- 
ceeding with any thing of a religious character. As to the American 
treaty, if a better one could have been obtained from the United States, 
why did not Lord John obtain it during the ten years that he was in 
office? He asked Lord John upon what foundation his stories against 
the Income-tax rested? Were they just picked up in the streets? He 
pointed out a provision in the Act, the 169th clause, under which the 
‘** poor widow at Boulogne” might have preferred her appeal by affi- 
davit. 

Lord Patmerston followed up Lord John Russell’s speech, in which 
he said he entirely concurred; but with less than his own usual originality 
and smartness of manner. He claimed for the late Government all the 


merits of the plans and appointments which had led to success in China; 
and put some questions, which drew from Sir Roperr Pret the reply, 











that M. Guizot had been mistaken in stating, recently, that the English 
cruisers on the coast of africa, to the number of 80, had been reduced 
by one-half—the number last year was 50, this year it is 49. 

Sir Ropert Incxts would like to see the House, without reference 
to political opinions, declare that they had no confidence in the men 
that issued the proclamation about the sandal-wood gates. 

Mr. Vittrers condemned the ignorance of the state of the people 
exhibited in the Speech and the interpretations put upon it. It really 
seemed to amount to an utter contempt of the feelings of the people, 
a total disrespect of their sufferings. The people have suffered, are 
suffering, and there is every prospect of their continuing to suffer, 
to such a degree that every one is alarmed and looking for the cause 
of so much distress; and most people think that they have found 
it. The people had been excited not only by their own painful expe- 
rience, but by the opinions expressed by Sir Robert Peel and his Mi- 
nistry last session. Now it was understood that there were to be no 
measures brought forward to establish commercial freedom, thus leay- 
ing the people in a perfectly hopeless state. To prove the excitement, 
Mr. Villiers pointed to the municipal honours showered upon Mr. Cob- 
den in Scotland: he had been presented with the freedom of nearly 
every municipal borough in that country. 

The remaining speakers may be more briefly dismissed. Lord 
Howick announced that if he were not fully anticipated, he should at an 
early day call the attention of the House distinctly to the existing dis- 
tress, with a view to ask for an explicit declaration whether any legis. 
lative remedy might be found for it or not. Mr. Hume, approving of 
the treaty with America, and hailing the peace with China as likely to 
produce the greatest advantages to this country, urgently called upon 
Sir Robert Peel for “a second tariff,” and threatened to turn his back 
upon him as he had upon Lord John Russell for asserting the doctrine of 
finality. Mr. Ferranp, with more of his attacks on the manufacturers, 
declared that there would be no protection secured for the poor unless 
machinery were taxed. Speaking of the Opposition, he said that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had been led away by their cheering smiles until now. Not only 
the manufacturing districts were in a state of ruin, but the agricultural 
districts also. Mr. Ewart recommended more foreign treaties—with 
Brazil and Java, and a reduction of the tea-duty to ls. Mr. MiLner 
Ginson accepted a challenge, which Mr. Ferrand threw out, to public 
discussion ; inviting Mr. Ferrand to Manchester for the purpose: and 
he argued to show that Sir Robert Peel must inevitably give his consent 
to a total repeal of the Corn-law. Mr. Brornerron, Mr. Mark 
Puiuips, Sergeant Murpny, and Dr. Bowrtna, succeeded on the same 
side; Mr. GeorGe BANKEs on the opposite. 

Eventually the motion was agreed to without dissent. 


In the House of Lords, the Address was moved by the Earl of Powrs, 
and seconded by the Earl of Eciinroun. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne touched upon many of the poiats which 
had been raised in the Hou:e of Commons. He sarcastically approved 
of the discreet silence respecting the new Corn-law. If we were 
to have a corn-law at all, it should interfere as little as possible with 
the ordinary operations of trade; and never was there a period in 
which the convulsions of trade, as connected with that law, had been 
greater. He complained that the large concessions of the new treaty 
with America had not procured the settlement of other questions. He 
approved of the close of the Afghan war, but alluded to the rumour that 
the troops were to have been withdrawn without the reevvery of the 
prisoners. [The Duke of We.iincron exclaimed, “ Take care, take 
care, take care!” ] He condemned Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations. 
He approved of the Chinese war in its intention and results; but he 
professed h‘mself puzzled with the allvsion to the “liberality of Parlia- 
ment” as furnishing the means for increased exertions to terminate the 
Chinese war; and he attributed the phrase to an intense desire to say 
something i1 favour of the Income-tax: he never heard of such an 
attempt : he claimed the merit for Lord Auckland, as the provider of the 
means and suggester of the plans. He exhorted Government and Par- 
liament to direct their attention to improve the vast opportunity in the 
opening of China; which he regarded in its ultimate results as an event 
of not less magnitude than the discovery of the Transatlantic countries 
three centuries ago; a discovery the consequences of which those three 
centuries have but imperfectly developed— 

It would require all skill, and attention, and assiduity upon the part of the goe 
verning powers, as well as of various individuals in this country, so to lay the 
foundation of that intercourse with that people, that it should continue to operate 
uninterruptedly and beneficially for the interests of the great mass of the people. 
Every precaution should be taken to prevent the commission of injustice, and 
every means used that would result in satisfaction both to the ruling powers 
and to the vast mass of persons in that country. It should be determined that 
not only their interests should be regarded, but that their prejudices should be 
tolerated and respected; and it should be seen by them that we did nut enter 
their country as conquerors, but as friends, as well as upon the footing of a just 
equality. 

ge’ Lansdowne concluded with a tribute to the forbearance of the 
working-classes under the distress and privation which had led to the 
disturbances in the manufacturing districts. He offered no opposition 
to the Address. 

The Duke of Wrettincron enlightened Lord Lansdowne as to the 
allusion to the “ liberality of Parliament”; observing, that it was per- 
fectly true that the late Government had abandoned the ordinary course 
of coming down to Parliament first with an estimate of the expenses of 
war when engaged in it, and then with an estimate of the means to 
meet those expenses; and that they had attempted to carry on war with 
all the world with a peace establishment; but nevertheless Parliament 
had furnished means-— 

“ I was one of the parties who advised her Majesty with respect to the mea- 
sures which should be carried into execution to enable her servants to bring the 
war to a speedy conclusion. What did her Majesty’s servants? They re- 
commended her Majesty to call upon Parliament to grant an additional force 
to the Army, and to grant a large sum of money, very nearly double that which 
was granted in any former year, for carrying on that service. But remember, 
my Lords, that not a week after this, orders were sent out to India to prepare 
and send reinforcements to China; and there were sent from England both 
troops and ships, as soon as the ships could be equipped, in order to carry on 
this war; and those very ships and troops did arrive, and were engaged in the 
very operations which brought the war to aclose, and which immediately pre- 
ceded the negotiations for a treaty of peace. So far in respect to the noble 
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Marquis and the veracity of the Speech. It appears that there was some plan 
contemplated, and that some operations were carried on by the former Govern- 
ment; but the noble Marquis forgets altogether the evacuation of the island of 
Chusan, and the withdrawal of the forces from the Northern parts of the Chinese 
seas. He forgets the number of men that were lost at once at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, before the troops evacuated Chusan. He forgets the 
operations of the troops ordered from India in the month of September or 
October last. All this he forgets, because he seems to desire to represent in 
this House that her Majesty’s Speech, delivered by her Majesty’s command, is 
wanting in veracity.” ; ; 

The Duke rather ridiculed Lord Lansdowne S$ Suggestion respecting 
the regulation of the intercourse with China; observing that the Mar- 
quis’s colleagues had many wise plans for the purpose, but they never 
executed any! He defended Lord Ellenborough without reserve—_ 

« [have seen something of Governors- General of India, and 1 know a little 
of military aflairs and of military difficulties ; and I must say this, that I stand 
here prepared, on any day, to justify every order or movement, either one way 
or the other, the Governor. General of India has given, from the moment at 
which he took upon him the adminstration of the affairs of India. My Lords, 


{ 
| 
| 


the authority of nearly all those by whom he was surrounded ; and he 
firmly believed, that if the danger could be represented as no longer 
threatening, it was solely because that decisive step had been taken. He 
had no wish to attack the present Governor-General: he could conceive 
no more unbecoming spectacle than that of one Governor-General 
lately retired from office, and another Governor-General lately come 
into office, bandying against each other terms of depreciation and dis- 
paragement. Lord Auckland stated some details respecting a suggestion 
which he had sent home in June 1841, suggesting the attack on the 
intersection of the Chinese Grand Canal with the Yang-tse-kiang river, 
to show that, although not in its details, his plan had been carried out 
in its main features. 

Lord Cotcuester, the Earl of Mixvo and the Marquis of CLannt- 
CARDE carried on this part of the debate without much advancing the 





{ . . . 
question ; and then Lord AsuBurtron said a few words, to assure the 


I say, that the Governor-General, as soon as he attained to his position, did as | 


much as he was enabled to do, according to the state of preparation which he 
found in Indiz at the moment. He could do no more than he did: every order 
he gave, whether to halt or to march, was an order absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the troops at the moment ; not occasioned by any omission or act 
of his, but by acts done or omitted to be done by his rivals.” 

The discussion on the negotiations with the United States should be 
postponed till papers were before the House. But in condemning the 
treaty, Lord Lansdowne forgot the measures of his own Government— 

“ He forgets his adoption of the award of the King of the Netherlands— 
totally forgets it. Probably, if he recollected that award, he would remember 
that it involved all the very points for which he blames my noble friend.” 

Lord BrovGHam declared that he cared not how the boundary-line 
was drawn, so that the relations between America and this country were 
placed on a friendly footing—- 

Ever since 1807, his noble friend (Lord Ashburton) and he had been engaged 
in a controversy which had been carried on in the House and out of the House, 
which gave them both an aptitude to pay attention to the question, and made 
them more familiarly acquainted with the state of things to which the treaty 

utanend. He took, therefore, a great interest in the success of his noble 
Fiend ; and he felt proud of his old ally—proud of his success for the sake of his 
countrymen; and he thanked his noble friend that he had brought the treaty 
so skilfully, so temperately, and so firmly to a conclusion. 

In his own emphatic language, he alluded to the glorious termination 
of the Afghan war, or rather, “ the happy event in being delivered from 
such a war”; and the excesses of the retreat. He was gratified with 
the assurances on the part of foreign powers of a desire to preserve 
eace—especially that foreign power, peace with which was peace with 
all Europe—France. He took oceasion to correct a degree of ignorance 
in France respecting the right of search, which he should have thought 
incredible if he had not witnessed it— 


louse, that when the papers came before it he should be able to show 
that in the new American treaty he had made no important concessions 
of boundary, no important concession of right as regarded the naviga- 
tion of the St. John, none with respect to the right of search—which 
had not, indeed, been discussed in the course of the negotiations. The 
right of visit had been mentioned, but it had been set at rest by Lord 
Aberdeen’s despatch. Of the Oregon boundary question Lord Ash- 
burton spoke hopefully— 

He did not believe that the non-settlement of that question would be pro- 
ductive of the evil consequences that had been supposed. He believed that 


| there would be no great difficulty as regarded the settlement of this question 


The proceedings that had been alluded to on the subject were not those of the 
American Government, but of an individual member of the American Congress. 


| The fact was, be believed, that there had not existed a better understanding 


| be presented to the Queen. 


It was supposed in France that we did not really care for the suppression of | 


the slave-trade, but that we claimed the right as a means of maritime supe- 
riority and the sovereignty of the seas. That was the reason why the treaty of 
1841 was not ratified, and why the abrogation of the treaties of 1831 and 1833 
was sought. For the eight years beginning in 1807, party questions turned 
on our maritime rights and the sovereignty of the seas: Lord Ashburton and 
he espoused the side of low maritime rights, the Tory party the side of high 
maritime rights, and the same party were opposed to the abolition of the slave- 
trade. The right of search was now pursued by the very party that had op- 
posed the high maritime rights, and had been blamed for their conduct as 
“ anti-national.” 
the United States refused as “ Anti-American”; and M. de Tocqueville spoke 
of the right as new, and to be exercised in the “solitude of the ocean.” M. 
de Tocqueville would have done well to make himself acquainted with the A B 
C of the matter. So far from the right being exercised in the solitude of the 
ocean, when a French vessel is seized it is carried—not into an English but 
intoa French port to be judged. And as to the newness of the claim, in 1823, 
the Americans themselves proposed a much more stringent right of scareh: a 


between the two countries since the war than cxisted now. 

The Bishop of Exerer having put in a word for the promotion of 
Christianity in China, the motion was agreed to. A Commi'ttee was 
appointed to prepare the Address: they retired, returned, and the Earl 
of Powlts reported that the Address was prepared. It was ordered to 

The House adjourned till Monday. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

SvaTe or THE Country. In the House of Lords, Earl Srannorpe, 
instead of moving an amendment on the Address, gave notice of a 
substantive motion, for Thursday next— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, for 
the purpose of taking into its most serious consideration the present condition 
of the productive classes of the United Kingdom, with a view to providing for 
their profitable employment and to the improvement of their condition.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Watnace gave notice of a motion 
on the 7th, for a Select Committee to inquire into the treatment of the 
unemployed poor at Paisley; and on the 14th, “ to call the attention of 
the House to the general distress of the country.” 

THANKS TO THE Forces In INDIA AND Cutna. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON gave notice, that on the 14th, he should move the thanks 


| of the House of Lords to the Naval and Military officers and men en- 


gaged in China; and on the 16th, thanks to the officers and troops en- 
gaged in the operations in the East Indies, including in that motion the 
Governor-General. Similar notices were given in the House of Com- 





; mons, for the 14th, by Lord Sranvey and Sir Roperr PegEn. 


It was also said that France would not submit to that which | 


Tue Treaty witu Russia was presented to the Llouse of Commons. 

Furure Procrepines. Of the number of Notices given in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, we can but enumerate the most 
interesting— 

Mr. LanoucuEre—copies of Correspondence between Government and the 


| Canadian authorities respecting the Importation of United States Wheat into 


treaty establishing it was actually signed on the 7th March 1824, by Mr. Lus- | 


kisson, and Mr. Stratford Canning, and Mr. Benjamin Rush ; and it was only 
on the treaty’s coming back to this country with a slight, and as he thought 
very proper alteration, which this country would not allow, that it was thrown 
up. Otherwise the right would have existed, even with respect to America, for 
the last nineteen years. 

Did any one suppose that France wanted to retain the slave-trade ? 


Excepting a few West Indian speculators and slave-dealers haunting | 


the purlieus of Bordeaux and Nantes, there was not one man in a mil- 
lion in France that did not feel the same horror of the traffic as was felt 
in this country. The real grievance lay elsewhere— 

Things, it was well known, often passed by different names from their true 
ones ; and watchwords were constantly used as the rallying-cries of party, when 
the things, apparently suggested, were never once thought of. ‘The right of 
search, for instance—the Barcelona affair—the conduct of fishermen on the 
coast of France—this matter and that—he might safely say, for he knew the 
French well, and the present state of French feeling and opinion ; all such 
variegated expressions were merely different forms of speech, more or less cir- 
cumlocutory for one short thing, which was a reality aud not a name, and 
which lurked at the bottom of the whole matter; and that was, in plain Eng- 
lish, and neither more nor less than “the 15th of July 1840, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s negotiation.” 

He rejoiced, however, that this hostile feeling in France was on the 
decline. We ourselves are chargeable with a parallel ignorance, as in 
the instance of Barcelona. It was said that the insurrection there was 
a Christino rebellion, encouraged by France: it really broke out among 
the Republicans, provoked by an unpopular Jaw of enlistment and enrol- 
ment. It was said that M. Lesseps the French Consul took an active 
part: he thrice refused to give his countenance to it when asked by the 
authorities. It was said that he harboured fugitive rebe!s: the fugitives 
that he sheltered were the family of Van Halen and some officers of the 
Regent. With a warm expression of equal admiration for both the great 
countries of France and England, Lord Brougham said he was con- 
vinced that it only required a little temper, a little conciliation, fair 
dealing, open manly conduct on the part of the Governments of those 
countries, to relieve the people from the unhappy pass which late events 
had unfortunately occasioned, but the effects of which were daily pass- 
ing away. 

_ Lord AuckLanp briefly vindicated the course which he had pursued 
in India; reserving fuller explanations for a more fitting occasion. He 
undertook the war because he saw a danger approaching the Indian 
territory, which he advanced to meet: he acted with the advice and on 





Canada since Ist January 1842; 9th February. Mr. AGLIoNBy—returns 
showing the Expenditure and Revenue of the Colony of New Zealand; 10th 
February. Crancettor of the Excuequer—motion relative to forged 
Exchequer Bills; 13th February. Mr. W. S. O’Briren—Select Committee to 
inquire into the Administration and Operation of the Irish Poor-law; 16th 
February. Lord Asiirey—an Adress to the Queen to take into considera- 
tion the diffusion of a Moral and Religious Education among the People ; 16th 
February. Mr. Tnomas Duncomse—Select Committee to inquire into the 
Administration of Justice by Magistrates during the Disturbances in the Manu- 
facturing Districts, and into Lord Abinger’s conduct as Judge under the 
Special Commissions in October ; 16th February. Mr. Roppuck—* Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances which led to our late hostile proceed - 
ings in Afghanistan, and to report upon the pulicy and justice of that attack ”; 
16th February. Mr. Cuartes Butter—“ That with a view of Bettcring the 
Condition of the People, and giving Security to Property, it is necessary to have 
recourse to extensive and systematic Colonization ;” early in March. 

The following New Memoers took the oaths on Thursday— 

Vicount Clive, North Shropshire ; Mr. Jolin Neilstone Gladstone, Mr. Sack- 
ville Lane Fox, Ipswich; Lord Charles Wellesley, Southampton County 
(Southern Division); Honourable James Stuart Wortley, Buteshire; Mr. 
James Emerson Tennent, Mr. David Robert Ross, Belfast; Mr. David Arthur 
Saunders Davies, Carmarthen County. 

New Writs were issued for Dublia University, in the room of Ser- 
geant Jackson, now Judge of the Irish Common Pleas; Coleraine, 
in the room of Mr. Litton, now Master in the Irish Chancery ; 
Bodmin, on Captain Vivian's succession to the Peerage; Monaghan 
County, on the Honourable Henry Robert Westenra’s succession to the 
Peerage of Rossmore ; Cavan County, on the death of Mr. Clements. 





The Court. 

THE quiet life of the Queen at Windsor has been a little broken in 
upon this week by public business. Her Majesty held a Privy Council 
at the Castle on Wednesday. It was attended by Prince Albert, Lord 
Wharnceliffe, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Earl Delawarr, and the Earl 
of Jersey. ‘The Queen pricked the list of Sheriffs for the ensuing year. 
The Speech for the opening of Parliament was arranged pro forma. 
An order was issued for holding the Warwickshire Assizes at Coventry. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was sworn in as Captain-General and Governor- 
in-Chief of Canada. 

The Queen gave an audience to Sir Robert Peel on Saturday. It is 
said that the Queen then learned for the first time that M’Naughten 
intended to assassinate Sir Robert when he shot at Mr. Drummond; 
and that she manifested much interest in her Minister’s danger. 

It is understood that the advice of her physician alone prevented the 
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Queeu trom opening Parliament in person. Her Majesty, however, 
enjoys excellent health, and continues to take walks and rides in a pony 
phaeton with Prince Albert. 

The Prince went out shooting on Saturday, Monday, and Wed- 
nesday, 

The Duke of Cambridge arrived in town from Kew, on Thursday, 
and attended in the House of Peers. 

The Princess Augusta of Cambridge continued unwell in the early 
part of the week; but the reports represent her Royal Highness as quite 
Tecovered, 


The Queen Dowager has given 201. in aid of the fund for restoring 
the ancient paricsh-church of Wanborough in Wiltshire. 

The Earl of Leicester has recently sent Prince Albert a present of a 
hundred live hares. 





The MMletropolts. 

The funeral of Mr. Edward Drummond left Grosvenor Sireet at 
eight o'clock on Tuesday morning, for Charlton, near Woolwich ; where 
the body was interred. It is understood that Sir Robert Peel wished 
to attend, and that a great number of people wished to send their 
carriages to join in the cavaleade; but the friends of the deceased de- 
sired the ceremony to be conducted as privately and plainly as pos- 
sible. Mr. Edward Drummond's three brothers and a nephew were 
the mourners. The funeral service was performed by the Honourable 
and Reverend Mr. Boscawen, Vicar of Wotton. A numerous congre- 
gation assembled in the church. 


Daniel M‘Naughten, the assassin of Mr. Drummond, was brought up 
for final examination at Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Hall, 
the Chief Magistrate, presided; Mr. Twyford, Mr. Jardine, and several 
County Magistrates were on the beuch. Mr. Maule conducted the 
prosecution on the part of Government; Mr. Clarke, solicitor to Mr. 
Drammond’s family,, was also in attendance; and Mr. Gurney, the 
short-hand-writer, took notes of the proceedings. M‘Naghten, who 
had engaged no professional assistance, was reserved in manner, but 
self-possessed. The depositions taken at the last examination were 
read over, and some new evidence was taken, Mr. Bransby Cooper 
appeared, and incorporated in his evidence an account of the post 
mortem examination of the body. John Massey Tierney, Inspector of 
the A division of Police, who was present at Gardiner’s Lane Station 
when M‘Naughten was brought there on the 20th, gave some in- 
teresting evidence— 

“ T gave him a strict caution that any thing he might say would be used 
against him, either at that time or at asubsequent conversation. ‘The prisoner 
said that I acted fairly towards him, and that fair play was the English charac- 
ter. I then asked him where he came from? He said, from Glasgow; that 
he had been fiom there about three months; bad remained seven days at 
Liverpool, and then came up to London, where he had been up to that time. 
He told me that he had been in business for himself in Glasgow as a turner ; 
that he had given up that business and was going into another line, but was 
prevented, I said to him that he had a good share of money. He replied that 
* had, but that be had wrought bard for it; that he did the work of three or- 
dinary men every day. I then told him that I had been to Glasgow to fetch 
a prisoner ; and asked if he knew Mr. Richards, of Gorbals, in that place? He 
said, ‘Yes, but not intimately.’ He was counted a more clever man than 
Miller, the other Inspector of Police. He asked me what ship I came over in? 
I said, ‘The British Queen.’ He replied, ‘ No; it must have been the Prin- 
cess Royal.’ I then recollected that was the name of the vessel ; and asked the 
prisoner what ship he had come to Liverpoolin? Ie replied, ‘ the Fire King.’ 
LT asked him if he had ever been at Paisley? He said, yes. I said it was a great 
place tor shawls. He said, yes; they were nearly all weavers there, and a great 
many out of employment.” 

Mr. Tierney had another conversation with M’Naughten next 
morning— ; 

“T said to the prisoner, I suppose you'll assign some reason to the Magistrate 
for the act you have committed 2? He said he would, a short one. I then said 
he might have said any thing to me on the night previous, after the caution I 
had given him. He then said, ‘ The Tories have adopted a system of persecu- 
tion against me, and bave followed me from place to place with that persecu- 
tien.’ I then said, ‘I suppose you are aware of the gentleman you shot at.’ 
Tle said, ‘ Jt is Sir Robert Peel, is it not?’ I said, ‘No;’ but immediately 
retracted the word, and said, ‘ We are not aware exactly who it is. Recollect 
the caution I gave you last night—that whatever you may say will be used 
against you.’ He then looked up, and said, ‘ But you won’t use these words 
against me?’ I said, ‘I don’t know; I gave you a proper caution.’ I then 
left him.” 

M’Naughten declined to make any statement. 
Newgate for trial. 

Having been arraigned at the Central Criminal Court, on Thursday, 
he pleaded “Guilty of firing the pistol,’—equivalent to the plea of 
“ Not Guilty as to the rest,” as Lord Abinger phrased it; and on being 
arraigned a second time on the charge before the Coroner’s inquisition 
for the hke murder, he simply pleaded “ Not Guilty.” The Attorney- 
Generai and Mr, Waddington appeared for the Crown. Mr. Clarkson 
appeared for M’Naughten; and applied to have the trial postponed till 
next session, in order to the production of evidence from Scotland and 
France touching the prisoner's sanity. The application was unopposed. 
Mr. Clurkson applied for the restoration of the receipt for 7501. lodged 
by the prisoner in the Glasgow and Shipping Bank, in order to provide 
for the cost of his defence. ‘The Attorney-General said that M’ Naugh- 
ten's papers would be detained: and the receipt might become an im- 
portant document in evidence, but money to any reasonable amount for 
the purpose of defence should be handed over to the prisoner. 





He was committed to 


It is said that when the Queen was in Scotland, Sir Robert Peel in- 
variably rode in one of the Royal carriages, and Mr. Drummond in 
Sir Robert Peel’s own carriage; and that Mr. Drummond actually was 
pointed out to M’Naughten as Sir Robert. If this is true, the assassin’s 
confidence would have been complete when he saw Mr. Drummond 
leave the house of Sir Robert Peel in Whitehall Gardens. This is 
somewhat confirmed by the statement of the Durham Advertiser, that 
in Durham, on the return from Scotland, Mr. Drummond was mistaken 
for Sir Robert. 

The papers mention another of the suspicions excited by M’ Naughten’s 
loitering about the public offices. Oa the 17th, he was observed by 


Sergeant Jones of the Tenth Hussars; who accosted him, and invited 
him to inlist ; but he said he was merely waiting to see a gentleman. 











The Sergeant saw him again next day, and repeated the invitation ; 
the same time offering to treat him to something todrink. M’Naughten 
accompanied him to a public-house—-more as if he did not know how to 
refuse than because he felt any inclination; and to Mr. Jones’s reite- 
rated questions he gave no other reply than that he was waiting for a 


at 


gentleman. Mr. Jonesafterwards told a Police-officer of the A division 

to keep an eye upon the man, for he was convinced he was “ after no 
” 

good. 


A curious scene took place in the Court of Excheauer on Saturday, 
An action was brought by a Mr. Lindus against a Mr. Parfitt, on a bill 
of exchange ; and a bill was produced in court as the one in question, to 
prove that it had been paid. It appeared, however, that there was some 
variance between the names of the parties on the bill and those set forth 
in the declaration. Baron Gurney instructed the Jury, that in point of 
law the defendant had failed to make the plea that he had put on record, 
and therefore they must return a verdict for the plaintiff. One of the 
Jury asked whether he was to understand that that was the law of 
England ?—a question which seemed to amaze the Judge. Another 
Juryman asked if the bill had not been paid, why the plaintiff did not 
produce it? Baron Gurney said, that was not a question which ought to 
be put to any counsel. After some curious debating of the matter 
between Judge and Jury, in the course of which Baron Gurney ad- 
mitted that there was a hardship in the case, irremediable, as it arose 
from an error in the pleadings, the Jury, against the repeated direction 
of the Judge, returned a verdict’for the defendant. The Judge told them 
that the verdict could not stand a day, as it was not good in law. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, the Rev. W. Bailey, 
LL.D., was tried for forging and uttering a promissory note for 2,875l. 
The facts of the case were stated when Dr. Bailey was committed for 
trial from Bow Street. The forged note purported to have been given 
by Robert Smith, a well-known miser, who lived and diea rather re- 
cently in the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, to Miss Smith, the Doctor’s 
sister. After his death, Dr. Bailey presented the promissory note in 
question, and also an I O U for the same amount to the administrators 
of Smith. The validity of the note was disputed. Miss Bailey, the 
Doctor's sister, to whom it was alleged the note had been given, brought 
an action against the representatives of Smith; at which trial Dr. 
Bailey gave evidence, and swore that the note had been given to him 
by Smith. The Jury, however, did not believe his evidence, and 
returned a verdict for the defendant. Subsequently he was apprehended 
on the charge of forging the promissory note andthe lO U. After a 
trial of nearly twelve hours, the Jury found Bailey guilty; and he was 
sentenced, by Mr. Justice Williams, to transportation for life. 

William Cannell, a waiter at the Auction Mart Tavern, was re- 
examined at the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, on a charge of shooting at 
Elizabeth Magnus, the bar-maid, with intent to murder her, on the 
night of the 12th December. He was in love with her, although she 
was nearly twice his age; and revenge for the repulse of his addresses 
appeared to be his motive. It seems that he bought the pistol at a 
theatrical dress-shop, in March or April last, while he was waiter at 
another place. Mr. J. J. Adams, a surgeon, said that the ball had 
passed completely through Mrs. Magnus’s body, and that she was not 
yet out of danger. The case of Mr. Drummond had been mentioned 
to her, and it caused her much excitement. The balls seemed to have 
taken nearly a similar direction in the two cases, but Mrs. Magnus’s 
wound had appeared the more dangerous. Cannell, who cried through- 
out the examination, averred that Mrs. Magnus knew he did not mean 
to shoot her: she had admitted him to the closest familiarity, for which 
the servants annoyed her, and she spat blood from the excitement: he 
was tired of his life, and intended to shoot himself; and as he was at- 
tempting to kiss her in the passage, she raised her arm and the pistol 
went off. Mr. Wilkinson, who conducted the prosecution, said that 
there was no ground for this story. Cannell was remanded. 

Two interesting contributions were acknowledged by the Lord Mayor 
on Monday—5/. trom a mate on board the Erebus for the widows and 
orphans of the crew of the Conqueror; and 10/. from Messrs. Roberts, 
Curtis, and Co., “part of a legacy of 1,500 franes bequeathed for the poor 
of London by the late Archbishop A. L. De Montblanc, Archbishop of 
Tours, in France; who directed in his will that preference should be 
given in the distribution of the sum to those of his own (the Roman 
Catholic) faith.” This gift has been sent to other offices. 





At an inquest on a young woman, in Marylebone, on Monday, Mr. 
Wakley delivered some remarks on insanity, which, coming from the 
Surgeon-Coroner just now, possess considerable interest. Elizabeth 
Heath, the deceased, had been out in service, and was seduced by her 
young master. In June last she gave birth to achild; and although 
her brother-in-law, William Tillet, clerk to the Cemetery of St. Giles’s, 
took her iuto his house, her seduction preyed so much on her mind 
that she went mad, and was confined in a lunatic asylum at Bethnal 
Green. On Christmas-eve her brother-in-law fetched her home. On 
Sunday she hanged herself. She had attempted to destroy herself 
before she was confined; but her brother-in-law expressed a belief 
that she was in a sound state of mind on the day of her death. In 
commenting on the case, Mr. Wakley observed that much mischief was 
occasioned by the manner in which Coroners’ Juries returned verdicts 
of insanity on very loose evidence— 

Suppose, instead of committing murder npor herself, as in this case, this 
person had killed any one else—suppose she had stabbed or shot any one, or 
administered to them arsenic, laudanum, or any other poison—ought she to be 
exonerated from all responsibility which attached to such crime, because she 
had, forsooth, at a period of twelve months prior to its committal been consi- 
dered in a state of unsound mind? If such a priuciple were admitted, society 
at large would be placed in the worst and most dangerous condition possible. 
He was convinced that evil rather than good resulted from juries attempting to 
give an opinion as to the workings of the mind of a person at the time they 
committed such an act. No example more dangerous could occur than to hold 
out to persons a temptation to get excused for crimes by a plea on their behalf 
of insanity, as under that plea the most atrocious of murderers might escape 
justice. For instance, supposing a man said to himself, I have a deadly enmity 
against such a person, and Ido not mind killing him; but I like not the 
gallows; for if IL poison, stab, or shoot him, L shall be hung, unless I 
am regarded at my trial as an insane man. I will, therefore, at 
once do things which appear to be the acts of a lunatic, and by 























and by will shoot the person I hate. Accordingly, after a few months 
or a year or two, he watches for the man, provides a pistol, loads it, primes 
it—does not put in sawdust instead of powder, nor the ball first and the 

owder after. He proceeds to the place which his victim frequents ; does not 
shoot him in his foot, his hands, or his hat, but in a vital part, and effects his 
object. He is arrested, practices an eccentric line of conduct, is committed 
and tried for the murder. On evidence of his conduct twelve months before, 
he is declared by the Jury to have been insane when he committed the murder, 
escapes the gallows, and is comfortably lodged in a lunatic asylum for the rest 
of his life. ‘This was a lamentable state of things, and the law which permitted 
it was defective. It was equally so in cases of self-murder; for he would not 
believe that any person who could destroy his own living body would care one 
fig about what was done with it after death. It would be far better that Coro- 
ners’ Juries should, in cases like the present, express their opinion as to whe- 
ther the act was committed by the deceased party themselves or not, without 
referring to the state of their minds at the time. 

The Jury returned averdict, ‘‘ That the deceased destroyed herself by 
hanging ; but in what state of mind she was when she committed the 
act, they had no evidence to show.” 

The house of Lord Hillsborough in Upper Grosvenor Street was 
burnt down on Saturday morning. The fire broke out before six o’clock. 
Sir George Larpent and his family were in occupation of the mansion, 
and they had started but half an hour before, for Bristol, on a visit to 
asick daughter. James M‘Lean and Charles Goddard, two firemen, in 
rendering their assistance to extinguish the fire, were thrown from a 
considerable height, in consequence of a flooring on which they stood 
giving way. Goddard was only slightly hurt; but M‘Lean was seri- 
ously injured, and was removed in a dangerous state. 


The Wrobvinces. 

The first of a series of “ great aggregate meetings” was held in 
the new Free-trade Hall, in Peter’s Street, Manchester, on Monday 
evening. ‘I'he capacious building had been erected on purpose for the 
great meetings of the week, and to facilitate generally the business of 
the Anti-Corn-law League. There were present from 7,000 to 10,000 
persons; a few seats having been reserved for ladies. ‘The meeting was 
limited to registered members of the League and deputatious from 
distant towns. Among the company on the platform, were—Mr. Mark 
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Philips, M.P., Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., Dr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. | 


Joseph Brotherton, M.P., Mr. Robert Hyde Gregg, Colonel Thompson, 
Mr. John Bright, Mr. John Brooks, Mr. Henry Ashworth, Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Mr. Charles J. S. Walker, and Mr. Elkanah 
Armitage. Mr. Cobden was kept away by the loss of a child. Mr. 
Mark Philips was called to the chair. ‘The interest of the meeting lay 
less in the speeches than in the actual business transacted. Mr. George 
Wilson read a long list of towns from which subscriptions had been 
sent, amounting in all to 3,949/,, but the amount was swelled by sub- 
scriptions afterwards delivered in to 42,0002. ‘The list did not include 
the Manchester subscription, which is stated at 7,000/., nor any sub- 
scription from London. Mr. Brooks said the Manchester subscription 
would have been more, but that the collectors had not been sufficiently 
diligent; and more work remained to be done. Mr. Taylor explained 
why there was no subscription from London. Before he left town, he 
heard rumours that nearly 3,000/. had been collected: the local asso- 
ciations are making continued exertions; and he trusted that when the 
League came to London the subscription would prove that the question 
was as strongly felt in the Metropolis as in the proviucial towns, Mr. 
John Bright remarked that Ireland had sent some contributions to the 
fund, though there had as yet been very little correspondence with that 
country. Speaking of the growing information on the subject, as 
making it impossible that the Corn-laws could stand much longer, Mr. 
Bright mentioned a fact in the statistics of publishing which showed 
the superior intelligence of the Manchester district— 

“TI was the other day in Edinburgh, and had the opportunity of going 
through the establishment of those excellent and meritorious men William 
and Robert Chambers, the publishers of Chumbers’s Journal; and William 
Chambers told us that they sold 60,000 copies per week of that circular; and 
that for 59,000 they found customers in the manufacturing districts, not more 
than 1,000 being sold in the agricultural districts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and that in the districts around Liverpool and Manchester more than 
half those 59,000 copies were consumed. He said that Manchester itself read 
more of Chambers’s Journal than the whole of the population of Ireland.” 

Towards the close of the evening, all the gas-lights suddenly went 
out, leaving the large assemblage in complete darkness. With great 
promptitude the chairman induced the people to sit still. Mr. Bright 
attributed the accident to the malice of the enemies of the League, and 
to some neglect of the man at the meter; and he mentioned a fact to 
show that his suspicions were not without ground, speaking all the 
while in darkness— 

“ T have received a letter this afternoon, through the post, from a party who 
says he knows it to be true, and can prove it to be true, that on the evening 
of the banquet, on Wednesday evening, some man will be in this room, who 
at some moment will give an alarm that the galleries are falling ; in order—L 
do not say merely with the intention of destroying the effect of the meeting— 
but the infernal villany of some party or other would not hesitate to sacrilice 
the lives of those present. There is some one, I say, whose infernal villany— 
for I shall call it by no milder name—would not scruple to sacrifice a score of 
lives at the meeting, in the crush, and confusion, and panic, which such a 
devilish announcement might create.” 

In a few minutes the gas was relighted, without the occurrence of 
the slightest confusion ; and shortly afterwards the meeting adjourned. 

On Tuesday, there was a meeting of Deputies “to consider the Corn- 
laws as affecting the agricultural classes.” 
Chairman ; and he delivered a long address, in which he contrasted the 
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land in the cultivation of flax. It was rather too bad, having prevented the 
merchant and manufacturers from supplying the people with food, that the 
farmers should find out that it would not be profitable for them to supply food, 
but that it would answer their purpose better to grow flax. It struck him as @ 
very remarkable thing, inssmuch as there was already an almost free trade im 
flax, the duty on that article being only Id. per hundredweight : it was singular 
enough that these gentlemen, who relied upon protection for agriculture, should 
have recourse to the production of an article in which there was a iree trade. 
Resolutions were passed, imputing the backward state of English 
agriculture principally to the proteetion professed to be held out by the 
Corn-laws; asserting that the repeal of the Corn-laws would not only 
be an act of imperative justice to the community at large, but advan- 
tageous to agricultural interests, by promoting independent exertions 5 
and recommending immediate repeal, as hastening the improvement of 
trade and facilitating new arrangements between landlord and tenant. 


Mr. Feargus O'Connor had issued a placard in Manchester chal- 
lenging the League to discussion in several neighbouring towns. 

The Anti-Bread-tax Circular publishes a curious correspondence. It 
seems that the Council of the Anti-Corn-law League sent invitations to 
all kinds of prominent public men, including even the Foreign Ministers 
in this country; it being explained that no expression of opinion was 
expected from the guests so invited. The Cireular publishes the replies 5 
which are in various styles, from the coldly-laconic to the cordially- 
diffuse, but mostly, and especially those of the Foreiga Ministers, marked 
by great courtesy. Prince Castelcicala regrets that he has “ given 
reudezvous on business in quite a different part of the kingdom, very 
distant from Manchester.” ‘The Turkish Ambassador, and Baron de 
Cetto, the Bavarian Envoy Extraordinary, think that the presence of 
foreigners would be liable to interpretations that they would rather 
avoid. M. Reventlow, the Danish Minister, is prevented by the duties 
of his position from leaving his post. The Mexican Minister, Baron 
da Torre Moncorvo, the Portuguese Envoy Extraordizary, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Carlisle, are kept away by the state of their health, Lord 
John Russell is obliged by the invitation; but “ with bis opinions it is 
impossible for him to avail himself of this invitation.” The Earl of 
Clarendon is prevented from coming by engagements which it is impos- 
sible to alter; but he praises Mr. Greg’s Prize Essay, as “the cleverest 
and most complete exposition of the Corn-laws that has hitherto been 
presented to the public.” Mr, Edward Everett, the Americana Minister, 
ibstuins from being present, ‘as it is the duty of a Foreign Minister to 
aveid even the appearance of interfering in the domestic controversies 
of the country in which he is aceredited.” Lord Campbell eurily says 
that he is sorry that he cannot be present. Lord Kinnaird is kept away 
by distance, but sends a long Free-trade letter. Dord Ducie is much 
reduced by illness, and has become such a skeleton that he is more fit 
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to represent the Corn-laws than to join the League in their « sition to 
them. Lord Auglesea regrets that he cannot attend. Lord West 
minster cannot attend, but wishes the League ample su Lord 
Listowel is detained by business, but as a landowner look» forward to 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. Count Pollon, the Sardinian Minister, is 
sorry that he is prevented from aitending. Count Kielmansegge, the 


Hanoverian Minister, the shortest of the diplomatic note-writers, cannot 
avail himself of the invitation. 

The Standard adds two more letters of the same set: one, signed 
E. H. Gibbon, states that the Duke of Norfolk “ begs to decline the in- 
vitation ” of the League: another, from Lord Melbourne, says that his 
health would render it impossible tojbe in Manchester on the Ist; but 
besides, he does not altogether concur in the object of the League, and 
still less approves of their means to its attainment. 





The Anti-Monopoly Association of Liverpool gave a banquet in the 
Royal Amphitheatre, on Tuesday, to some of the leading advocates of 
Free Trade in the House of Commons, The Amphitheatre was 
splendidly fitted up for the occasion with transparencies and other deco- 
rations. Mr. Thornely, M.P., was the Chairman: among the guests 
were Mr. Charles Villiers, M.P., Mr. O'Connell, M.P., Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, M.P., Dr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P., Sir 
De Lacy Evans, Mr. Join Bright, Colonel Thompson, Mr. James 
Wilson, Mr. Peter Taylor, and several gentlemen of local influence, 
Excuses for absence were sent by several Peers and Members. Mr, 
Villiers spoke at considerable length, touching on some points of no- 
velty. He stated that it had been so difficult to form a quorum on the 
Import-duties Committee, that but for Mr. Thoruely, Mr. Ewart, and 
himself, the inquiry could not have been conducted, and the evidence 
of Mr. Deacon Hume wouid have been lost. He vindicated the exist- 
ence and agitation of the League, as called for by the circumstances of 
the country; every attempt having been made in vain to induce the 
attention of the Legislature to the subject of the Corn-laws, How- 
ever, the House of Commons need no information on the matter, but 
only wait for a sign that others are as well informed as themselves, 
After alluding to the Queen's “ comprehension of the mighty affairs 
submiited to her” as a “matter of notoriety,” Mr. Villiers remarked 
that the choice of the Duke of Cleveland and Mr. Miles, to move the 
Address in the House of Lords and second it in the House of Com- 
mons, indicated that there was to be “ no surrender” of the existing 


| system; and so he was not astonished that the Queen herself would 


Mr. R. N. Greg was the | 


English and Scotch modes of agriculture ; imputing the badness of the | 


English methods to implicit reliance on protection, the better methods 
of the Scotch to superior information and the necessity for greater ex- 
ertion under a more rigorous climate. Mr. Milner Gibson alluded to 
some proceedings at a recent agricultural meeting in Norfolk, at which 
Lord Wodehouse, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, presided; and 
the speakers severally urged the necessity of agricultural improve- 
ments. They said, too, that they intended ‘to embark in a new ship”: 
would they give up the old ship ?— 

One of the speakers had talked of the growth of flax: Mr. Gibson would 
ask the meeting could they eat flax? ‘These gentlemen had pledged them- 
selves to restrict the trade in corn at the time that they were occupying their 


net open Parliament. The speakers at this dinner made the use of Dr. 
Marsham’s speech, at Aylesbury, which its involuntary admissions 
invited. 

On Wednesday week, the League had a great demonstration at 
Bristol; where their deputatiou, consisting of Mr. Cobden, M.P., and 
Colonel Thompson, were received at a soirée in the Public Rooms at 
Broadmead. ‘The issue of the tickets was necessarily limited to one 
thousand, from the want of a building sufficiently capacious. Letters of 
excuse were read from Lord Ducie, who was kept away by his illness, 
and from the Honourable Francis Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, who 
had the hooping cough. Colonel Thompson delivered a speech in his 
usual manner, and it seems to have told well with the Bristol audience. 
Mr. Cobden also made one of his effective speeches; appealing to the 
local feelings of his hearers. 

The recently issued report of the Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 
Farmers’ Association, quoted by the Zpswich Express, denounces the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel as destructive to agricultural interests; the 
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Association preferring entirely free trade to the uncertainty which his 
measures have induced— 

“The Committee should grossly deceive their brother farmers if they said 
that they either expected or even desired the finality of the recent measures. 
* * * Rather than it should be so, they would prefer to see an universal 
system of free trade adopted. The necessity for a totally opposite policy will 
never be felt or understood till it is; and dearly though the lesson would be 
purchased, they are more and more convinced that there never will be a final 
settlement of the question till it has been tried.” 

The Manchester and Salford Advertiser of Saturday last reports a 
visit paid by Mr. John Fielden and General Johnson to their consti- 
tuents at Oldham, on the previous Monday. Mr. Fielden related what 
passed at an interview which he had with Sir Robert Peel some time 
back, in which he made a statement to the Premier of his views as to 
the causes of the distress and the remedies ; without waiting for a reply, 
out of consideration for the preoccupation of the Miuister’s time. Sir 
Robert Peel received him with great courtesy and good feeling; evi- 
dently felt the force of his observations; and said, he was sure that they 
were both working to the sameend. Mr. Fielden told an anecdote of 
the late Premier to prove his position, that although the late Adminis- 
tration were aware of the condition of the people, no remedy could they 
adopt— 

He would tell them what Lord Melbourne said when asked what could be 
done to better the condition of the people; he replied, ‘He'd be d—d if he 
could tell.” (A voice cried out “ He was honest.”) Yes, said Mr. Vielden, 
but very indifferent; and he rejoiced that he and his gallant celleague had 
done their best, and at last successfully, to kick the Whigs out ef office, and 
also, he might say, thereby assisted the ‘Tories to power. 

General] Johnson having addressed the electors, and both Members 
having answered some questions, they received the thanks of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Peter Ainsworth has refused to meet his constituents of Bolton 
on the Corn question; and a mecting was held on Friday to take his 
conduct into consideration, and the consequent measures. A_ letter 
was read from the recusant Member, in which he explained the process 
of his change of opinion— 

“ When I pledged myself, at the Little Bolton Town-hall, in 1841, to vote 
for a total and immediate repeal of the Corn-law, should a motion to that 
effect be brought forward in the ensuing session of Parliament, it was with 
the distinct understanding with the mecting, that in case the motion failed I 
should be at liberty to make the best terms I was a'le for the interests of my 
constituents, to the extent of voting for a moderate fixed duty on the import 
of corn. Iredeemed my pledge, and voted for Mr. Villiers’s motion. ‘That 
motion signally failed; and 1 have considered that I was justified in giving my 
support to the new Tariff, embodying the principle of a fixed protection to the 
manufacturing, (especially silk, gloves, leather, and glass,) the a and 
the agricultural interests of the country. Having done so, I feel myself pre- 
vented by a sense of justice from excluding the home growers of corn alone 
from the advantages enjoyed by every class of producers in the United Empire. 
In addition to this, the duties levied on the import of all articles of consump- 
tion, whilst they protect the home trade, contribute largely towards the revenue 
of the country ; and I can see no valid reason why foreign grain, admitted at a 
moderate fixed duty, should not furnish its proportion towards the necessaries 
of the State, especially at this moment, when the financial condition of the 
country is such as to require every effort for the maintenance of the public 
credit. 

“T have always been opposed to the principle of a sliding-scale, as decidedly 
injurious to the interest of trade; but I think that a moderate fixed duty on 
the import of corn, whilst it materially benefits the revenue, will give to the 
manufacturer and the merchant the advantages of greater freedom and stability 
in their commercial pursuits.” . 

A resolution was passed, declaring that Mr. Ainsworth had forfeited 
the confidence of his supporters by his recent declaration on the Corn- 
laws; and the meeting pledged themselves to remove him from the re- 
presentation as soon as possible. 

A dinner was given to Mr. Emerson Tennent, M.P., at the Albion 
Hotel in Manchester, on Friday, to present him with a service of plate, 
in testimony of the gratitude of the calico-printers of the kingdom for 
his exertious in passing the Copyright of Designs Bill. Tere were 
106 pieces of plate, weighing 3,000 ounces. The tureens, &c., were of 
the pattern of the Warwick vase, and thus corresponded with two large 
ice-pails of the same pattern that had been presented to Mr. Tennent 
by some gentlemen in Ireland. The set comprised every article neces- 
sary for a dinner and breakfast service. The subscription to purchase 
it had amounted to 1,850/.. Mr. Tennent’s hosts on the occasion were 
assembled without regard to politics; and the majority appear to have 
been of the opposite party to his own. Mr. W. Neild of Manchester 
presided. In returning thanks for the plate, and for the complimentary 
speech with which it was presented by Mr. Neild, Mr. ‘Tennent acknow- 
ledged the assistance which he had received from Members on both 
sides of the House, and from gentlemen without, especially Mr. Henry 
of Dublin, who had suggested the bill, Mr. Neild and Mr. Thomson of 
Clitheroe, who had supplied ‘“ prompt suggestions and boundless infor- 
mation.” Within the five months since the passing of the bill, the 
numbers who had availed themselves of its protection had been quite 
remarkable— 

“Thus, whilst during the five months which preceded its enactment, the 
number of patterns of all kinds for carpets, silks, shawls, and paper-hangings, 
amounted to but 53, the number of the same description of designs regis~ 
tered in the five months since had been no less than 425. But, in addition to 
goods of this class, printed designs upon cotton had now for the first time been 
admitted to register; and of these alone there had been deposited since the 
passing of the Act no fewer than 2,356. Its success, however, was still more 
apparent in the remarkable fact, that whilst during the three years’ existence 
of the former law, there were registered of every description of articles, metals 
included, but 1,421 designs, there had already been registered, within four 
months and three wecks since the passing of the measure, no fewer than 2,934 
under the system which he bad had the honour to introduce. And he was in- 
formed by the officer who superintended the department, that scarcely a day 
passed in which some manufacturer did not make his appearance for the first 
time, to state that he had but just learned the advantages which it presented, 
and that it was his intention most fully to avail himself of them in future. A 
plan which he had suggested was already in operation, and designs were daily 
registered by inventors upon the deposit of the original drawing. Another tes- 


timony to the value of the measure was the fact that some of its warmest op- 


ponents had become its practical approvers. ¥ 
Among the toasts was the health of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who, during 


Mr. Tennent’s temporary exclusion from the House, had taken charge 








of the bill. Another was the health of Mr. Wilson Patten and the 
other Members who had supported the Copyright of Designs Bill. Mr. 
Patten, who was present, returned thanks. 





The coal districts of Monmouthshire and South Wales are again in 
an unsettled state; the miners at several large collieries remaining away 
from their work, in consequence of a dispute with their masters about 
terms. Several meetings have been held by the discontented workmen, 
to recruit their own ranks and overawe those who remain at work : the 
places at which such meetings have occurred are, among others, A berdure, 
Pen Twyn, Blackwood, Gellygaer, Nelson Collieries, Duffryn Collieries, 
Cross Penmain, Llantressent. The authorities are on the alert; and 
several ringleaders have been arrested and committed to prison for 
breach of contract in leaving their work. 

According to present appearances, a murder similar to the late Roe- 
hampton murder has been committed near Leeds. ‘The headless body 
of a young female, without limbs, much mutilated and burnt, was 
found in the river Aire, near Knostrop Rock, on Sunday. Even the 
pelvis was absent. An inquest was held upon the body on Monday, 
and adjourned for a week. 

A curious discovery has been made at Windsor Castle, which is sup- 
posed to ke connected with the robbery of some valuable stores in 
March 1841, the robber of which was not discovered. On Friday last, 
the cap of a workman engaged in the stores under Winchester Tower, 
a detached building, was set on fire; and afterwards William Gaw, a 
porter in the Lord Chamberlain’s department, was left to guard against 
fire from some spark which might possibly have escaped extinction. 
About half-past five o’clock in the morning, he heard some one getting 
over the gate of a small yard in front of the store-rooms; presently 
the door of the room was opened; and one Samuel Prentice, for some 
years the working bellhanger at the Castle, walked in. He seemed 
very much coufused, and was about to retire, when Gaw called him 
back, and asked him what he wanted? We said that he came fora 
chisel and hammer; which he then took from an inner room and went 
away ; adding that he had had the key from Townsend, a porter. In 
about an hour he returned, and told Gaw that that was a lie: he had 
made the key, which was a skeleton one, to get into a shop where he 
worked, and he came for a dry brush, not the hammer and chisel. 
Prentice was examined before two County Magistrates on Monday and 
Tuesday. Mr. R. Ledger repeated the account given by Gaw, with 
the important addition that Prentice said he had destroyed the skeleton 
key. Prentice was committed for trial at the next Berkshire Assizes, 
on a charge of having entered the stores by means of a picklock key 
and being found in the stores for improper purposes at half-past five 
o’clock in the morning. He was released on bail, on giving security 
himself in a penalty of 501, with two sureties of 30/. each. 

The yacht Arundel, lately one of the Royal Yacht Squadron, struck 
on the Winchelsea track on her way to Hong-kong, at half-past one 
o’clock on Sunday morning; the tide ebbing at the time, and the sea 
runting very high. Blue lights were burnt; and Lieutenant Ralph, 
with a boat’s crew, put off from Rye in the life-boat. He was joyfully 
permitted to take the passengers, Mr. Vince Parisand Mr. Cairns, with 
Mr. Guildford Richardson and Mr. Emsworth, friends who were ac- 
companying Captain Richardson down the Channel. The Captain and 
his crew resolved to stand by the wreck till the last; and within five 
minutes after they had taken to their own boats, Captain Richardson 
being the last to leave the vessel, the sea was breaking over her decks. 
The boats reached Rye in safety ; the men having throughout observed 
the most admirable discipline. The Arundel was under charge of Mr. 
Davison, senior pilot to the Queen: it is supposed that he counted a 
little too strengly on her fine sailing qualities in allowing her to run too 
close to the shore. 





IRELAND. 

The election for an Irish Representative Peer in the room of the late 
Lord Gort terminated on Monday at midnight. There were two can- 
didates—Viscount O'Neil, Conservative; and Lord Oranmore, Whig. 
The numbers were—for Lord O'Neil, 46; Lord Oranmore, 1. Lord 
Trimlestown was the only Peer who voted for the latter. 

One of the largest and most influential of unpolitical public meetings 
ever held in Dublin took place in the Theatre Royal, on Thursday week, 
to consider the propriety of erecting a testimonial to the esteem in 
which the Temperance labours of Father Mathew are held. The chair 
was occupied by the Duke of Leinster ; and on the stage were, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, the Marquis of Headfort, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Sir John Burke, Sir George F. Hodson, the Honourable Frederick Pon- 
sonby, the Right Honourable Arthur Moore, General O'Malley, Mr. 
O'Connell, M.P., Mr. John O’Connell, M.P., Mr. Thomas Wyse, M.P., 
the Right Honourable David R. Pigot, M.P., the Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Mr. David R. Ross, M.P., Mr. William Smith O’Brien, M.P., 
Captain Layard, M.P., Mr. Peter Purcell, Mr. Charles Bianconi, and a 
large concourse of gentry and clergy. A number of ladies were in the 
boxes. Mr. Purcell, who first suggested the project, was appointed 
secretary to the meeting. He stated that Mr. Mathew would not re- 
ceive any testimonial of a pecuniary nature; and he proposed that sub- 
scriptions should be received by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
and suggestions as to the application of the gross amount; and that the 
plan which should meet with Mr. Mathew’s approbation should be 
adopted. Resolutions, moved and seconded by many of the persons 
already named, declared ‘ the immeasureable gratitude and ardent ad- 
miration of all ranks and persuasions in the British empire” for the 
labours of the Reverend Mr. Mathew ; recommended that the memorial 
should be such as to perpetuate the memory of the man and conduce to 
the continued triumph of the cause of Temperance ; appointed a com- 
mitteee ; and named Messrs. Latouche and Co., bankers, for the receipt 
of the subscriptions ; towards which the Duke of Duke of Leinster set 
his name down for a hundred guineas, and Mr. Purcell his for the like 
sum. ‘lhanks having been voted to the Duke of Leinster, the meeting 


adjourned. 


A meeting was held at Morrison’s Hotel, on Friday, on the subject 
of the Poor-law. The Duke of Leinster presided; and the Karl of 
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Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Charleville, Lord Ber- 
oe pele bs hundred gentlemen were present. ‘The proceedings 


t strictly private. A deputation appointed by the meeting 
pa the Lord-Lieutenant on Saturday; when the resolutions 
which had been passed were read and expounded by the Duke of Lein- 
ster. Some slight indication of their views is conveyed in Lord de 


Grey’s reply— 


« He was much gratified at receiving so friendly a communication, in refer- 


important a subject, from a meeting consisting of so many noblemen 
oe gentlemen of rank, pay and intelligence. The question was obvi- 
ously one of great difficulty, and the Government were fully alive to that 
difficulty. They would feel very deeply the value of codperation on the part 
of such persons, whose object was to improve the existing law, and to render 
it as beneficial as posssible. The meeting had forborne to point out in detail 
their objections and the remedies they would propose. iie could easily un- 
derstand the motives which prevented them from taking the initiative in such 
Legislation on so important a subject being generally founded on 
inquiry, and the meeting having recommended inquiry, it would be difficult to 
legislate early in the session, as they intimated should be done, if such inquiry 
were also to be instituted. The sole object of the Government was to obtain 
the best information from all parts of the country, and from men of all parties, 
whose object was to amend the existing system ; and his Excellency concluded 
by inviting suggestions in writing from gentlemen conversant with the work- 
ing of the law, and assured the deputation of his anxiety to give such sugges- 
tions his most anxious consideration.” 





a matter. 





An unpleasant rumour is abroad, says the Dudlin Monitor, that the 
Minister intends to supply the deficiencies of the revenue by imposing 
Assessed Taxes upon Ireland. 

The Dublin papers have reports of an intention to establish a new 
franchise in Ireland. A circular has been addressed by the Chief Clerk 
of the Dublin Poor-law Commissioners to the Clerks of the Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country, in which the following passage 
occurs-— 

“Tam directed by the Poor-law Commissioners to state, that a return is re- 
quired from you on the forms herewith transmitted, showing the locality, de- 
nominations, name of occupier, acreable extent of the land, and net annual 
value of every tenement valued for poor-rates at 30/, or any greater amount, 
in the portion of the county of which is in your union, and for which a 
separate and distinct return is required.” 

The circular adds— 

“ No portion of a city or town, or of any Parliamentary borough, is to be in- 
cluded in the return.” 

It is assumed that the new franchise is to be a 30/. tenancy at will, an 
Irish “ Chandos franchise.” 





Lord Mountcashel has been further defeated at Fermoy. The Cork 
Examiner of Monday contains a very long report of the adjourned 
meeting of the landlords, farmers, and labourers of the Baronies of Con- 
dons and Clongibbon, held in the Court-house of Fermoy on Saturday 
last. After a Jong and animated discussion, in which Mr. E. B. Roche, 
M.P., again led the opposition to Lord Mounteashel’s Anti Free-trade 
resolutions, Mr. Barry proposed an amendment in favour of “ a just 
and equitable tenure,” declaring the right of the tenant, in case of evic- 
tion, to full remuneration for his outlay on improvements. Lord Mount- 
cashel put the amendment three times, and at last declared that it was 
carried, amidst the loudest acclamations; and the meeting soon after 
separated. 


The old part of Durrow Abbey, the seat of the late Lord Norbury, 
at Tullamore, was destroyed by an accidental fire on Sunday. The build- 
ing of the new part was arrested by the assassination of Lord Norbury. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Commission of the General Asembly met, according to the 
requisition of the Special Commission, on Tuesday ; Dr. Welsh, Mo- 
derator of the last Assembly, taking the chair. The object of the 
meeting was, to consider a petition to Parliament on the subject of the 
Church’s Nonintrusion claims. ‘The first point raised, however, was 
one respecting the constitution of the Commission. Dr. Cook referred 
to a recent decision of the Court of Session, in the Stewarton case, 
against the title of the guoad sacra ministers to sit in the Church Courts ; 
and he moved a resolution, that, in conformity with that decision, the 
Commission should refuse to enrol in the sederunt the names of any 
such members, or to hold them as entitled to deliberate or to vote on 
what might come under its consideration. It was contended by Mr. 
Dunlop and others, that the Commission could not take cognizance of 
the decision ; on two grounds—first, that the Presbytery of Irvine, with 
whom the matter lay, did not meet till that very day; and secondly, 
that the judgment was not final, as an appeal might be made to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Dunlop moved, that the Commission proceed to the business of 
the day ; and that motion was carried, by 115 to 23, who voted for Dr. 
Cook’s motion. Dr. Cook observed, that he could not enter any pro- 
test, as he did not consider it a legally-constituted Court ; but he read a 
“statement or representation,” which was tantamount to a_ protest 
against the legal constitution of the Commission and its “ title or autho- 
rity to act for or in the name of the Church of Scotland as by law es- 
tablished.” Dr. Cook and the minority then left the Comuission. 

Dr. Candlish introduced the business of the day with a speech of 
some length, taking a very high tone with regard to Sir James Graham’s 
letter, which he declared to misrepresent the claims of the Church. He 
moved a series of resolutions, adopting and partially recapitulating the 
minute of the Special Commission in reply to Sir James’s letter. No 
counter-motion was made; but Mr. James Moncereiff, while approving 
generally of the motion, disapproved of the idea of immediately seceding 
from the Church if all their demands were not immediately complied 
with, He would take a Nonintrusion measure which would effectually 
protect the Church against the encroachments of the Civil Courts; aud 

aving obtained that ’vantage-ground, he would then “continue to fight 
the battle of the constitution.” Dr. Candlish’s motion was carried, with 
a single dissentient. A Committee was appointed to prepare a petition ; 
which they did. It was adopted by the Commission; and copies of it 
were ordered to be sent to the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Fox Maule for 
Presentation to the two Houses of Parliament. 

A reference having been made to the Commission from the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, requesting advice as to what was the duty of the 








inferior Church Courts under the decision of the Stewarton case, the 
Commission, at the suggestion of Dr. Candlish, directed that Presby- 
teries should go on transacting their ordinary business, and all matters 
where no difference of opinion existed; but in cases, such as settle- 
ments, where there were litigating parties, to refer them to the superior 
Church Courts. 


Mr. Fox Maule was inaugurated as Rector of Glasgow University on 
Thursday week, 





Miscellaneous. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel gave state-dinners to 
those connected with Government in either House of Parliament, on 
Wednesday ; when the Royal Speech was read. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has been prevented from attending the Par- 
liamentary dinner and the Privy Council by indisposition, but not of a 
serious kind. 

We understand that Mr. Stephenson junior, secretary to the Pre- 
mier, will succeed Mr. Drummond as chief private secretary, and Mr, 
Arbuthnot, of the Treasury, supply the place of Mr. Stephenson.— 
Standard. 

Mr. Joseph Parkes, the well-known Liberal Parliamentary agent, 
has been alarmingly ill; but he is now considered out of danger. 

Mr. George Alfred Muskett, the banker of St. Albans and former 
Member for that borough, (whose name has so recently been before the 
public in connexion with a libel on him confounding him with Charles 
Muskett, the keeper of a house in the Quadrant,) died suddenly, in a fit 
of apoplexy, on Tuesday morning, at the house of his brother, Major 
Muskett. 

By the death of Mr. Thomas Botfield, of Hopton Court, without 
issue, his large estates devolve upon his nephew, Mr. Beriah Botfield, 
the Member for Ludlow. 


A paper defending the Tariff and its principles, which appears in @ 
new periodical, the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review, is attributed 
to Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and excites much notice: Mr. John Gladstone, his father, has 
his week sent a long Anti-Free-Trade letter to the Morning Post; and 
his sets some malicious persons laughing at the discrepancy between 
** Gladstone senior ” and “* Gladstone junior.” 


The debate on the address in the French Chamber of Deputies was 
begun on Friday by M. Gustave de Beaumont; who condemned M. 
Guizot for having one policy of his own and followiug another, that of 
a majority. He dwelt on the fact that England did not complain of 
the breach of fuith respecting the treaty of 1841; a great reason to 
make France mistrust M. Guizot. M. de Lamartine made a very 
generalizing speech, denouncing the fortifications of Paris, the laws of 
September in their recent and severe application to the restriction of the 
press; but he exonerated both the present and previous Ministry at 
the expense of “the system ”’—covertly alluding to the active part 
taken by Louis Philippe in the business of government. M. Lamartine 
declared that he abandoned the Conservative party, and passed over to 
the Opposition. M. de Gasparin delivered an eloquent address in 
favour of peace, and the sincere codperation of France in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade; which he declared would increase frightfully 
without the right of search. 

French vessels had been detected in the trade—one in 1838, three in 1839. 
France ought to do a great deal for the suppression of the slave-trade, for 
she had done much to establish it. A decree of the Empire reéstablished it. 
The Restoration protected it. The example of the United States was men- 
tioned ; and they refused the right of reciprocal search; but they had a reason, 
which was, that England, in virtue of the laws of impressment, would seize 
English sailors on board of the American vessels, and those are in great num- 
bers ; the United States declared, that if the laws of impressment were abolished 
they would grant the right of reciprocal search. It has been said that the reci- 
procity of search was an illusion. It was true; but the reason was, that France 
had not the right of search upon vessels which carry on the trade, such as the 
Brazilian, Spanish, and Portuguese vessels. It was the turn of France to 
negotiate and obtain that right. 

M. de Gasparin concluded by asking “ did it become France to 
exclaim, with the first murderer, ‘ Am I my brother’s guardian ?’” 

M. de Tocqueville made a general onset on the policy of M. Guizot ; 
which he declared might be reduced to this—peace as an end, the re- 
turn to the English alliance as the means. M. Guizot called this a quiet 
and modest policy: if modesty is a virtue in private life, it sits ill upon 
a great people. He did not blame the Cabinet for endeavouring to calm 
the irritation between Great Britain and France, but the means em- 
ployed. It is not the caprices of those who govern peuple, but the sym- 
pathy of nations themselves, that is the sure foundation of their alliance ; 
and if that sympathy does not exist, the endeavour to create common 
interests will only breed dissension. Thus the convention of the Straits, 
instead of allaying the irritation caused by the treaty of 15th July 1840, 
only increased it. M. de Tcequeville avowed that he disapproved of 
the threatening language that had been held towards England in the 
Chamber, because he feared that a Government might not be found, in 
case of need, ready to support it. He also blamed the Government 
for repeatedly declaring through M. Guizot, that the honour of a nation 
depended upon keeping its word, and that France was morally engaged to 
the Quintuple Treaty of 1841 ; after having uttered those solemn words, 
being obliged to refuse the ratification, and thus betraying the Chamber 
into the appearance of insult towards England. He was not led away 
by the mad desire to upset Government; for Ministers in France 
were merely the organs of Government, not its dominating or directing 
mind. ‘Towards the close of his speech, M. de Tocqueville remarked 
that 300,000 slaves annually cross the ocean: the right of search has 
not stopped that, and therefore other means should be tried. 

M. St. Mare Girardin contended, that although there was no objec- 
tion to the treaties of 1831 and 1833 before the treaty of 15th July 
1840, when England and France were in real alliance, that treaty had 
so altered the circumstances as to remove the cause for reciprocity in 
the right of search. He also recommended the adoption of other means 
to suppress the slave-trade; objecting to Lord Aberdeen’s prohibition 
of the destruction of slave- factories. 

The general discussion closed on Monday, and the debate on the 
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paragraphs commenced. On the fifth paragraph, echoing the state- 
ments of the speech respecting the East, M. David moved an amend- 
ment, having for its object to invite the Cabinet to vindicate the rights 
and privileges which were granted to France by the Porte so far back 
as Francis the First, and to resume the protection of the Christian po- 
pulation of Syria, which she had possessed from time immemorial. M. 
Guizot assured M. David, that France had abandoned none of her 
treaties or privileges in the East ; but next day, M. Dumon, the reporter 
on the address, introduced a modification which made it express con- 
fidence that the ancient privileges and influence of France would 
be maintained. In a desultory and uninteresting debate which fol- 
lowed, on what should or should not have been done in Syria, M. 
Berryer introduced an amendment congratulating the King, not, in 
echo of the speech, that an administration had been formed in Syria 
** conformable to the wishes of the Syrians,” but “ that the interven- 
tion of his Government had brought about in Syria the establishment 
of a regular administration.; This amendment was carried, by 206 to 
203; all the members present voting. M. Dufaure threw his vote and 
influence into the scale, and turned it in favour of M. Berryer. 

The right of search was the next specific subject, and there were 
various amendments before the Chamber. The debate proceeded with 
little interest, until M. Guizot’s declaration, on Wednesday, “that he 
would not open any negotiations for the modification of the treaties of 
1831 and 1833, until he saw fair prospects of obtaining that modifica- 
tion from England by a common accord, and with success.” This de- 
cided ayowal was received by what the French call “ profound agi- 
tation.” 


The French Government received last week despatches from Ma- 
drid announcing that the Regent had refused to make any concession 
to France. M. Guizot immediately forwarded an order to the French 
Chargé «’ Affaires at Madrid to demand his passports unless satisfaction 
were forthwith given. 


The father of Fanny Ellsler, the celebrated dancer, died at Vienna 
about a fortnight ago. 


The Levant mail brings intelligence from Constantinople to the 7th 
January, and from Alexandia to the 6th. Captain Williams, R.A., had 
been appointed by Sir Stratford Canning to proceed immediately to the 
Persian frontier to act as Commissioner, with those despatched by Persia 
and the Porte, and a Russian Colonel, named by M. de Boutenieff, for 
the final arrangement of all existing difficulties. Redschid Pasha had 
been directed to return by Vienna to consult with Prince Metternich on 
the Servian question, on which no decision would be taken by the Porte 
until his arrival at Constantinople. 

The advices from Egypt announce the death of Ahmed Fethi Pasha, 
the Turkish Admiral who delivered up the fleet to Mehemet Ali. His 
death is stated to have been caused by poison, but by whom admini- 
nistered had not been ascertained. 


The packet-ship Ashburton, which sailed from New York on the 
11th, and the packet-ship Stephen Whitney, which sailed on the 14th 
instant, both arrived at Liverpool on Monday. 

The Oregon question still possesses a disagreeable prominency. The 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says— 

“The bill introduced for the occupation of the Oregon Territory now oc- 
cupies the Senate. Mr. Calhoun, a host in himself, opposes the bill, on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty with Great Britain, 
which left the country open to settlement on both sides. To show you the 
animus or rather virus of Mr. Linn, who framed the bill, that Senator said in 
his speech, ‘Great Britain’s claim began in nothing: Great Britain had not 
stopped to consider whether her claim was just or not.’ Mr. Linn, always 
violent against England, then observed, that ‘Great Britain had made 
aggressions: he for one would never submit to those aggressions. It had 
been her custom to go whither she would ; it was time that she was stopped.’ 
This disputed boundary question promises difficulty, and the sooner it is settled 
the better.” 

The following account is given of the measure— 

The President is authorized to cause to be erected, at suitable places and 
distances, a line of stockade and blockhouse forts, not exceeding five in num- 
ber, from some point on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers into the best pass 
for entering the valley of the Oregon, and also at or near the mouth of the 
Columbia river. Provision is to be made by law to secure and grant 640 
acres, or a section of land, to every White male inhabitant of the territory of 
the age of eighteen years and upward, who shall cultivate and use the same for 
five consecutive years; or to his heir or heirs at law, if such there be, in case 
of his decease. And to every such inhabitant or cultivator (being a married 
man) there shall be granted in addition, 160 acres to the wife of said husband, 
and the like quantity of 160 acres to the father for each child under the age of 
eighteen years he may have, or which may be born within the five years afore- 
said 


The President is also authorized and required to appoint two additional 
Indian agents, with a salary of two thousand dollars, whose duty it shall be 
(under his direction and control) to superintend the interests of the United 
States with any or every Indian tribe west of any agency now established 
by law. 

For these purposes 100,000 dollars are appropriated. 

Next, the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and District 
Courts of the territory of Iowa is extended over that part of the Indian territo- 
ries lying west of the present limits of the said territory of Iowa, and south of 
the forty-ninth degree of North latitude, and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and north of the boundary-line between the United States and the Republic of 
Texas, not included within the limits of any state; and also, over the Indian 
territories comprising the Rocky Mountains and the country between them 
and the Pacific Ocean, south of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes of North 
latitude, and north of the forty-second degree of North latitude; and 
Justices of the Peace may be appointed for the said territory in the same 
manner and with the some powers as now provided by law in relation 
to the territory of Iowa. Provided, that any subject of the Government of 
Great Britain who shall have been arrested under the provisions of this act for 
any crime alleged to have been committed within the territory westward of 
the Stony or Rocky Mountains, while the same remains free and open to the 
vessels, citizens, and subjects of the Uuited States and of Great Britain, pur- 
suant to stipulations between the two powers, shall be delivered up on proof of 
his being such British subject, to the nearest or most convenient authorities 
having cognizance of such offence by the laws of Great Britain, for the pur- 
pose of being prosecuted and tried according to such laws. 

Further provisions of the act prescribe the appointment of certain officers in 

erritory, and their duties. 


The Governors of Kentucky and Pennsylvania, in their messages to 
their respective Legislatures, had expressed themselves against Repu- 
diation. 

John Uncas, the last male of the Royal line of the celebrated chief 
of that name, died at Mohegan, a suburb of Norwich, Connecticut, last 
December, aged eighty-nine years. He was buried on Wednesday, 
in the royal burial-ground of the Mohegans, which is now marked 
by the monument completed last summer through the public-spirit of 
the ladies of the place.—American Paper. 


The departure of the mail to India vid Marseilles is postponed until 
Monday the 6th instant. 

The Earl of Rosse has intimated that the next general meeting of the 
British Association will be held at Cork, in the month of August. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Now that Parliament is sitting, the space devoted to rcports of the Debates ne- 
cessarily limits to the smallest extent our power to insert Letters ; and after 
this week, our Correspondents must confine their communications to the 
brief statement of matters of fact, or the correction of errors. 

M. 7. B. will see his Letter inserted next week. 

















“oe POSTSCRIPT. Sarv 


The short debate in the House of Commons last night, on the report 
of the Address, formed an interesting appendix to what was said on 
Thursday respecting the intended course of the Government in relation 
to the Corn-laws. Mr, Joun Wa rer declared himself, on the strength 
of his experiences as Member, for the great agricultural county of 
Berkshire, and now for the great manufacturing town of Nottingham, 
in favour of a moderate fixed duty. Ofall the difficulties and uneasineses 
of our domestic relations for the last half century, he said, the chief had 
arisen from the agitation of the Corn-laws ; and there would be nothing 
like permanent quiet settlement until the scale was fixed. If he was not 
mistaken, Sir Robert Peel: looked forward to some time next year, if 
not this, when he should be compelled to concur in the opinion which 
was universally gaining ground. With a passing hit at the League, 
and another at the original Poor-law Inquiry Commission, Mr. Walter 
cited many received opinions and authorities against such a system of 
Corn-laws as the present. Mr. Warp expressed great satisfaction at 
the step which Mr. Walter had made towards total repeal ; for so he re- 
garded the fixed duty. Mr. Lippe tt, on the other hand, put an inter- 
pretation on Sir Robert Peel’s declaration of the previous night, by 
which he inferred that there was “ no prospect ” of repealing the law; 
and he congratulated the country upon the “ firm stand” which Go- 
vernment seemed prepared to make. This led Mr. CHARLES VILLIERS 
to ask Sir Robert Peel, whether the Opposition or Mr. Liddell had put 
the right interpretation upon his statement—whether it was right to 
suppose that he had zot pledged himself definitely against change, or 
otherwise? 

Sir Rosert Peet repeated, that his experience of the existing law 
had not been such as to induce him to propose further change at pre- 
sent. Alluding to an admission made by Mr. Ward, he remarked, that 
a fixed duty, of 5s. for instance, imposed on two million quarters of im- 
ported wheat, would operate as a duty on all the twenty million quarters 
consumed; so that, instead of a tax of 500,0001., it would subject the 
country to a tax of 5,000,000/.! He had heard nothing to induce him 
to prefer a fixed duty to a sliding-scale. He then clearly stated his 
present views— 

“ IT shall resist alteration, on the grounds that no proposal better than the 
present law has been made—nothing which would give the landed interest se- 
curity against further change. * * * With respect to great financial and 
commercial measures generally, I will not irrevocably bind myself to any 
existing law or measure, and by so doing preclude myself from taking advan- 
tage of the fruits of experience. Ido not propose to alter the present Corn- 
law, I profess an intention to maintain it as it stands; but 1 never will pur- 
chase support by pledging myself at all times and under all circumstances to 
uphold an enactment, not invelving a great principle of government, but one 
on which circumstances must always have a powerful influence. I hope I 
have made myself understood. (Cheers and laughter from the Opposition.) 

Mr. Epwarp ELLice moved for a copy of instructions to the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the Poor-law system of Scotland: to 
the constitution of which Commission he objected ; but he did not meet 
with much support from his own side in the short debate which he 
raised. Sir James GRAHAM agreed to produce the warrant for appoint- 
ing the Commission: it was unfettered by any instructions. 

Some of the minor business deserves mention. Lord Extor stated 
that it was not the intention of Government to propose in the present 
session any alteration in the fundamental provisions of the Irish Poor- 
law: any other alterations proposed would be announced after the pend- 
ing inquiry. Lord Howick gave notice, for Monday the 13th, of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider that part of the Speech relating 
to the falling off in the revenue; Mr. Vixuters, for an early day, ofa 
motion on the Corn-laws, with a view to their total repeal; Mr. SHar- 
MAN Crawrorp, for March, of a billto protect tenants at will and occu- 
piers under determinable leases in Ireland; Mr. Rornuck, for ‘Tuesday 
next, of an address for an amnesty to the French Canadians. 





The Chronicle this morning brings up arrears in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Corn-law League at Manchester on Wednesday 
and Thursday. We cannot even mention all the speakers, much less 
their topics: nor is it very necessary, for the speeches were of the same 
material, and of similar fashioning, with hundreds or thousands that 
have preceded them. ‘The reports serve chiefly to show the magnitude 
and remarkable character of this festival-agitation ; which seems highly 
successful. On Wednesnay morning, there was a meeting of deputies 
representing manufactures and commerce: leading men attended from 
all parts of the United Kingdom ; and many facts of popular distress and 
commercial difficulty were detailed, and resolutions were passed declaring 
the state of trade to be a source of alarm, and calling for the removal of 
restrictive laws. In the evening there was a great festival in the Free 
Trade Hall; which was splendidly and tastefully decorated. Twenty- 
one tables, seventeen of them a hundred feet long, were surrounded by 
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adies and gentlemen, besides 400 in the galleries. Mr. Mark 
Philips took the chair; several other Members of Parliament were 
resent, including Daniel O'Connell; and, said Colonel Thompson, 
in one of the most pointed and finished of all his speeches,) foreigners 
of distinction. Next morning in the fown-hall, there was a meetil 
of 300 ministers of religion, “ to consider the influence of the ¢ orn. 
laws upon the physical, moral, and religious condition of the people. 
Again, on Thursday evening, there was another great festival at the 
Free Trade Hall; but this time the refreshment-tables were ranged 
under the galleries, and in the intervals of the speaking the company 
promenaded the capacious area. 


3,400 1 





Some of the morning papers draw from a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh a very “startling statement” respecting the settled 
North-eastern boundary. Among the state papers of France, was dis- 
covered lately, 2 note by Franklin to the Count de Vergennes, dated 
Paris, 6th December 1782, and a map, on which he had marked with a 
strong red line, “ The limits of the United States as settled in the preli- 
minaries between the British and American I lenipotentiaries : thi 5 map 
had passed through the hands of Mr. Webster to the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs during the discussion of the disputed boundary: “the 
strong red line,” says Mr. Jared Sparks, who discovered the document, 
‘runs wholly to the south of S:. John: in short, ¢t ts evactly the line 
now contended for by Great Britain, except that it concedes more than is 
claimed.” 


The winds, which have been rising for the last day or two to a furious 
gale, have detained the Continental mails of Thursday. On the coast 
they have already added to the list of disasters so recently witnessed. 
The latest accounts from Liverpool mention that the life-boat had been 
sent, with slender hopes, to rescue the crew of a wrecked schooner. 
One of the most curious accidents was the fall, yesterday, of a large 
truck, used to move blocks of stone, and weighing nearly three tons, off 
a high scaffold at the new London Royal Exchange. It damaged the 
scaffold, but luckily fell on none of the workmen. 

Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 5th November 1842 to the 28th January 1845— 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £19,342,000 Securities........... £21,672,000 
Deposits ............ 10,417,000 | Bullion 10,705,000 

| 





£29,759,000 


‘MONEY 
Srock Ex 


The tendency to improvement in the English Funds received a check from 
the defeat of the French Ministry ; and prices, which had improved } per cent, 
fell back yesterday to the whole extent of the advance. The market had at 
one time improved during this morning } per cent; Consols both for Money 
and Account having been done at. 95: but a sale by an influential broker 
caused a depression, and Consols for money have fallen to 943: the market 
rose again in the afternoon, but fell before the close of business to 945 } both 
for Money and Account. The Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks have expe- 
rienced very little fluctuation; for though some large purchases in them have 
occurred, there seems to be a disposition among the smaller holders to sell in 
anticipation of their reduction. Any extensive improvement under these cir- 
cumstances can hardly be anticipated. Bank Stock has been steady, being 
quoted at 173 and 173}; while India Stock has advanced to 266. The pre- 
mium of Exchequer Bills is the same—viz. at 63s. to 65s. 

There has been some extensive purchases of Dutch Two-and-a-half per 
Cents; which have been as high as 533—marking an improvement of nearly 1 
per cent from our last prices. The Five per Cents have fallen nearly } per 
cent; it being understood that measures are in progress for their reduction. 
Brazilian Bonds are also advancing; the approaching conclusion of the new 
tariff being considered as favourable to the interests, Old Portuguese Bonds, 
and the Converted Five per Cents have also been in demand, having been done 
at 37; but the price has since given way about } per cent; some unexpected 
delay having, it is understood, arisen in the arrangements of the tariff. Spanish 
Bonds experienced a sudden advance on Wednesday, of } per cent; a purchase 
of 45,000/. by a leading broker having given an impulse to the market. The 
price has since given way again about 3 per cent; closing, however, at an ad- 
vance upon our last prices; the last quotation being 19 } for the Active Stock, 
and 24 3 for the Three per Cents. Columbian, and the other South American 
Stocks, are without material variation. Mexican have been depressed, but 
have rallied again, without the occurrence of any transactions of importance. 

The Railway Shares have been in demand ; some of the higher class having 
improved. Birmingham have been at 213—which is equal to 123/. per Share 
— and is the highest quotation that has yet been reached: the price is 

ower today, having fallen to 210}. Great Western have improved to 937. per 
Share, or 28/. premium—a higher price than they have stood at for some time. 
The Brighton have improved, in consequence of several of the Lancaster 
shareholders having united for the purpose of making a change in the direction, 
from which benefit is anticipated. 

A meeting of the Shareholders of the Cobre Copper Company was held on 
the 3lst January ; when the Directors thought it prudent to abstain from the 
declaration of a dividend at present; but as it appears that there will probably 
be a surplus of 36,000/. on the arrival of three cargoes of ore now on their way, 
they anticipate that a dividend will be in the course of payment before the 
next meeting in July. The Shares which were nominally about 25, have fallen 
about 4/., and may be quoted at 21 to 22. 

Saturpay, TWELve o'CLocx. 


The English Funds are now at yesterday’s quotations: Consols for Money 
have been done at 945 and 942, and are now 945 3; for Account the same. 
Exchequer Bills 63s. to 65s. premium. 

Spanish’ Stock is lower; the Active being 184 7, and the Three per Cents 
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235 §. 
The following business has occurred in Railway Shares: Edinburgh and 
t-) t=] 


Glasgow, 47} 4; ditto, New, 7; Great Western, 92} 4; ditto, New, 672; 


Brighton, 37} 4; Blackwall, 54: South-eastern, 23. 





€ per Cent Consols.......+0++ 943 3 ; Colombian 6 per Cen 234 4 
Ditto for Account....... 1. oe Danish 3 per Cents.. é 85 6 
3 per Cent Reduced .... - 953 4 Dutch 24 per Cents ...... « 534 





Mexican 5 per Cents Consd.  ¢ 
Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts) —— 
Ditto N per Cents 1841. 36 ¢ 
Ditto 3 per Cent s......6.05 —— 


3} per Cent Ditto .... | 
New 34 per Cents .. { 
Bank Stock ..... . 
Ex hequer Bills 24a... | 
Ditto 24..........+0+.06-prem 63 5 | 
an | 

! 








.-prem 63 5 






t ea Russian 5 per Cents ....... 114 115 
India Stock wien dia weal Spanish (Active) 5 per C 184 3 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 259 3 


Belgian 5 per Cents ........ 
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Ou the 30th, at Greenwich Hospital, Lady Isa OPE, of a son. 

Oa the 30th, at Ripple Court, Kent, the Lady »vy. Epwarp If. M. Stapen, of 
Ga ‘iter. 

On the 2d February, in Portman Square, the Lady of Joun Barnesy, Esq., M.P., of 
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On the 7th November, at Ban Madras, ALEXANDER K,. Crank KeEnwepy. 
Esq., Forty-eighth Native Infant ungest son of Colonel Clark Kennedy. C.B.. K.-H. 
Seventh Dragoon Guards. to I youngest daughter of the late H. P. Ewart, 
Esq., of the Madi ical Es t 

On the 25th J y. at > Rev. Cuartes Joun Sare, 
of Eccleshall, third son of y Street, Strand, to Mary, 
second daughter of the lat " 

On the 26th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Louisa, daughter of the late Joux Came- 
RELL, Esq., of York Gate, Regent's Park, to Gus , Count De Truevet, only son of 
the lat iral De Truguet, Marshal aud Peer of France. 

in the domestic chapel at Bailytrent, James Power, Esq., M.P. for the 
county of Wexford, only son of $ John Power, Bart., to Jane, second daughter of 
of Jonn H. Tavuor, Esq., late M.P. for New Ross. 
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son of Sir John Shelley, Bart., to Susanna, daughter of SrepH#en Martin Leake Esq. 
On the Ist. at Gillingham, \ In Haps ym of Admiral Gosselin, of Benger 
Hall, Herts. to Francis Orats, eldest daug ptain Sir Jonn Marswann, C.B., 
\.C.H., of Gillingham House, Kent, 
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Mary, third daughter of the Rev. George Hough, 9x Colonial Chaplain, Cape 
Town; in her 17th year. 
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THE POOR OF SCCTLAND. 
TO THE LDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
24th January 1843, 
Sir—I observe the note which, in your publication of the 21st instant, you 
have appended to my former communication on the above subject. In penning 
that note, you probably were not aware, that in the year 1823, a case occurred 
in the Court of Session, from the parish of Kilbarchan, where your argument 
was pled by a party opposing an assessment which had been laid upon him for 
the support of the poor. The Court, however, “ were unanimously of opinion, 
that the Act 1579, c. 74, was still in force, and applied to landward parishes; 
and, under that act, the personal funds of those residing in the parish, wher- 
ever these funds were situated, were liable to be assessed; although, where a 
party was liable to be assessed in two parishes, he would be entitled to a deduc- 
tion from the one corresponding to his assessment in the other.” The judg- 
ment of the Court, I need hardly say, was in conformity with the above opinion. 
With revard to the alleged irresponsible power of the Heritors, every lawyer 
knows that the Court has repeatedly interfered to control their proceedings. 
‘To confine myself to modern instances: in the year 1816, (case of Cargill,) 
the Court interfered to correct an erroneous mode which had been adopte | of 
laying on the assessment upon “ means and substance”; and again, so 
recently as 1838, (case of Kilmarnock,) the Court, at the suit of a single heri- 
tor, overturned an almost unanimous resolution of a very numerous meeting of 
Heritors, whereby the half of the assessment payable by themselves was ordered 
to be levied on the indiviual heritors, according to the old valued rent of their 
respective properties, in place of the real present rental, which the Court 
thought afforded the only equitable rule, under the circumstances brought be- 
fore them. After these instances, you will perhaps be disposed to reconsider 
your assertion, that “in each parish the will of the Heritors is the law.” 
“ Tam, &e. A Provincian Lawyer. 
[Our correspondent seeks to show what would be the decision of the Court 
of Session if one or more heritors of a parish appealed to it to rectify the de- 
cision of the majority: we stated, that owing to the uncertainty and expense 
of the law, such an appeal was rarely if ever made, and that therefore de fucto 
“the will of the Heritors was law.” That he mentions only three cases as des 
cided from 1817 to 1838, taken in connexion with the discrepant practice which 
ay, more, 
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arising within the parish”: in 1823, (we suppose our correspondent refers to the 
case of Cochran versus Manson decided in that year,) the Court held that they 
were liable to be assessed on their means and substance wherever situated. These 
conflicting decisions were pronounced by different Divisions of the Court, and it 
is uncertain which might be affirmed on an appeal to the House of Lords. 
Again, in the case of Kilmarnock, the decision is special—‘ the only equitable 
rule in the cases brought before them.” These decisions show the uncertainty 
of the law; an uncertainty that may be of use to lawyers, but neither to rate- 
payers nor to the poor. As to whether the Act of 1597 has fallen into desue- 
tude or not, that is a trifle ; but, seeing that the decision of 1823 recognizes the 
power of the Heritors to assess themselves upon one principle and other inhabit- 
ants on another, it does seem strange that the Court should affirm a law to 
be in force which directed the Justices of the Peace to assess both classes upon 
one common principle. We decline further controversy on these points: our 
Object is to show the practical working of the Scotch Poor-law, not to argue 
law-cases.—Ep. ] 





STATE OF THE REVENUE—STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
28th January 1843. 

Sm-—Since my letter was written which appears in your paper today, the 
correspondence between Sir Ronert Pees and the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce has been published. Will you allow me to make one or two brief 
remarks upon it, lest it should be thought our objects are similar. It is pre- 
posterous to think we should at this day be justified in paying off the ancient 
debts of the country in the values at which they were contracted, seeing that 
they have perhaps almost entirely changed hands. Yet this is what the Bir- 
mingham people propose—in short, a regular confiscation. I ask to pay off the 
debts of the country in the values at which they were contracted: but as every 
transfer must be considered a new contract, and as no general measure can 
adapt itself to the various dates of the different transfers, I consider them all 
as new contracts, at the values of the day; and all I contend for is, that we 
must be wiser for the future, and that when we adopt measures which increase 
the value of money, we must adopt counter-measures to prevent the increase 
of debts thereby. We ought to have reduced the coin when we altered the 
Tariff last year, and we ought to reduce it if ever we repeal the Corn-laws or 
reduce the Tariff further: and it ought to be done, not afterwards, but con- 
temporaneously. 

‘There can be no other pretext for altering the coin except for the purpose of 
maintaining contracts made in that coin at integrity, or as a measure of taxa- 
tion. And I utterly disclaim the dishonesty of any purpose like that of the 
Birmingham Chamber. 

There is, however, this analogy between the creation of inconvertible paper 
and the reduction of the coinage, that the tendency of both is to lower the 
valuc of money; and it is true that either measure might be applied for the 
honest purpose which I propose, as well as for the dishonest one the Chamber 

roposes. 

But let it be observed—and this is what I wish to call your attention to— 
that iuconvertible money can only increase the circulation by falling to a dis- 
count. All who have well thought on the subject know that the quantity of 
money, either gold or convertible into gold, which can circulate in any country, 
depends not on the will of governments, but upon the quantity of gold existing 
in the market of the world, which is distributed by a natural and not a human 
law. 

If a quantity of convertible paper is issued, it replaces and expels from the 
country xear/y an equal quantity of gold, and certainly sends quite an equal 
quantity out of circulation; the difference between the “ nearly” and the 
‘quite ” being locked up at the banker’s. Inconvertible paper becomes current 
by being legalized as a tender for debts; no otherwise, as all experience proves. 
Now, though I believe that inconvertible paper, if issued in quantities even 
considerably less than our present circulating currency, would very specdily 
fall to a discount, yet, admitting for the sake of argument that it would not 
fall, I say— 

First, That in however small a quantity it was issued, it would immediately 
replace some other moncy, either gold or convertible paper, (no doubt the latter, 
for the paper is always full) ; and therefore it would not increase the circula~ 
tion, nor raise prices, and not answer either of the above purposes, good or bad. 

Secondly, If issued in quantity equal to our present convertible paper, it 
would either drive all that paper in, or drive so much paper in, and so much 
gold abroad, as together would be equal to its quantity. Still it would answer 
no purpose in the way intended, for the circulation would still be the same in 
amount, 

Thirdly, If issued in quantity equal to our whole present circulation, or in ex- 
cess of it, it would drive in, expel, and utterly extinguish the whole: but then, 
as it would represent or purport to represent more than the natural quantity of 
gold, which the natural market of the world allots to this as to all other 
kingdoms according to their commerce, it is inevitable that it must fall to 
a discount; or in other words, that the sovereign would then sell for more 
than its nominal value, as guineas did during the war. But it is true that 
then it would raise prices, and the depreciation of money would be accomplished 
whether for good or bad. 

Now, it appears to me, that even if applied to the honest purpose which I 
advocate— 

First, This:would be a very sneaking and cowardly way of effecting it. 

Secondly, Mt would, if not extinguish, at least entirely change the constitu- 
tion of all our banking establishments. 

Thirdly, Et would lead to a great waste of gold, a real capital, for which we 
should get nothing adequate in exchange. For, admitting it to be true, as Dr. 
Smirn supposes, (though I do not entirely believe it £0, ) that the gold which 
the first issue of paper, in the first days of paper, sent abroad, may have been 
expended rather in the purchase of capital for the employment of native in- 
dustry than in the purchase of articles for immediate consumption ; the same 
position never could be true, at least not practically and beneticially true, of 
that last portion of the gold which is forced out of the country by the excess 
of paper, and which is sure to be recalled almost immediately where paper is 
convertible, and might always be recalled where the paper was inconvertible, 
by the least contraction of the amount. And, surely, we have had experience 
enough, since 1820, of the evils of a fluctuating currency. Surely the bank- 
ruptcies of those who, in times of temporary easiness of money, speculate and 
lose, much more than counterbalance, in national and personal suffering, the 
profits of those who gamble and win. 

Fourthly, It would be a substitution of a non-clastic for an elastic currency. 
The country does not always require the same quantity of money. Many 
causes interfere: even Christmas-bills, dividend-days, tax-collection, change 
the market—and think you good and bad harvests do not? We should be 
substituting an artificial for a natural law. Gold regulates itself according to 
the demand; but who should regulate the quantity of the inconvertible paper, 
and say when the people should have more, and when less? A Board of Govern- 
ment Commissioners? And would they prove as wise and learned, and as 
good-natured, as the Bank of England? or would they be more hard-hearted, 
like Poor-law Commissioners ? 

But, lastly, I protest against this Brummagem manufacture for this reason, 
that if adopted, there is no doubt that, after the miseries attending the experi- 
ment and its failure, it would ultimately entail upon us the further misery of 
another return to cash payments. 





The space you were so kind as to allow me in your last paper was so liberal, 
that I add not another word. 

I am, yours, &c. X. 

Erratum in the last letter—p. 83, 2d column, 19th line from the bottom : for 
“freeholder ” read “ fundholder.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Manchester, 30th January 1843, 

S1r—I have read with considerable edification the able letter of your corres 
spondent “ X” in the Spectator of 28th January, and am satisfied that the 
subject which he so ably treats will become of much greater importance in 
public estimation ere any long time elapses. 

The increasing amount of the produce of industry which annuitants have 
long been and are still receiving, has been one great cause of the difficulties and 
distresses which the country has experienced. Productive industry is over- 
burdened, as well as fettered, by restriction ; and the magnitude of the evils 
resulting from each of these causes should be duly estimated by those who 
have the guidance of the affairs of this great country. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself at the termination of the French war to alter the standard of 
value to the advantage of the industrious claases, by fixing the metallic standard 
at the rate to which the paper currency had then been depreciated; but this 
opportunity was allowed to pass away, and the country is now feeling the in- 
jurious effects, through having to pay at least one-third more of commodities 
to the public creditor, in the yearly interest now paid in the pr standard. 
We had then reached a state, perhaps through ignorance of all the parties con- 
cerned in the management of the business of the country, when a determina- 
tion had to be made, founded on principles of equity : the currency had either 
to be increased in value by returning to the old standard, or to be taken as it 
was then found, and a new standard fixed in accordance with the extent of the 
depreciation. The former course was pursued: irdustry was loaded, and we are 
now suffering the consequences. It is true that a reduction of the standard of 
value at that time, to the extent of the depreciation of the paper currency, 
would not have prevented that rise in the value of gold as compared with com- 
modities which has been going on ever since ; but the evil would have been less : 
we should not then have had to pay an ounce of gold for every 3/. 17s. 10}d. 
of debt, while the gold had so much increased in value as to command and re- 
present twice the amount of labour or of the produce of labour. Equity, 
and even policy, would even now require that an alteration should be made in 
the standard of value, so as to do fair and equal justice to both debtor and cre- 
ditor: but it is a subject surrounded with great practical difficultics, such as 
public men do not like to encounter; and the probability is that we shall go 
on from one expedient to another without grappling with the evil, leaving to 
circumstances to determine our future fate. Your correspondent gives due 
importance to the value of gold in a country situated like ours, but seems not 
to estimate accurately the causes which determine that value in any particular 
country. He appears to think that protection, as it is called, keeps down the 
value of gold, and consequently keeps up money-prices. Now this may or 
may not be the case : protection or restriction, so far from necessarily keeping up 
money-prices, may lower them. The restrictive system prevents the full de- 
velopment of industrial power, and it may render a country less able to com- 
mand a large portion of the precious metals than it would obtain undera 
system of free trade, and therefore prices might fall under the restrictive 
system. This, I apprehend, has occurred in Spain. Free trade in Spain would, 
by stimulating industry, give that country a greater command over the gold of 
the commercial world than she has at present. And the restrictive system 
may take away the superior command of the precious metals which Great 
Britain now possesses. Restriction prevents labour from going to that de- 
partment of industry where it could be most productively employed, and of 
course renders it less productive. Let restriction be carried sufficiently far to 
cripple the productive power of this country, while the industry of other 
countries is on the advance, and this country must in no long time lose that 
superior command over the gold of the commercial world which makes it com- 
paratively abundant and prices high. Here then a question arises—can we 
rely on restriction as a means of keeping up money-prices? ‘This is an im- 
portant inquiry, and has a direct bearing on the question of Free ‘I'rade which 
now agitates the country. Prices, it is admitted by all, have been long falling— 
probably from the year 1814, and this tooin spite of a restrictive system carried 
toa great extent. This goes to prove that restriction alone cannot keep up 
prices. And if restriction has been proved incapable of keeping up prices 
during the last thirty years, why should it keep them up in the next thirty, 
or the next twenty, ten, or five? It is not skill and industry alone that can 
keep up prices, but skill and industry superior to other countries. Each 
country, by offering the products of its industry in the gold-markets of the 
commercial world, draws to itself some certain supply of gold; and the amount 
of the supply is determined by the relative productive power of each country 
furnishing commodities for the gold. If Great Britain can with little labour 
furnish commodities for gold, whilst other countries cannot furnish them cx- 
cept by employing much labour, gold will be comparatively abundant in Great 
Britain ; but let other countries equal or excel Great Britain in the supply of 
the market, and the superior supply of gold will go to those other countries. 
Restriction in Great Britain cannot prevent France, Germany, or America, 
from improving their industrial powers, and thereby drawing more of the gold 
of the commercial world to those three countries, leaving less for Great Bri- 
tain. Our superiority over other countries has become less and less from about 
1814; that superiority is still diminishing ; and there is nothing in our restric- 
tions that can insure a continuance of that degree of superiority which we 
still retain. We may conclude, then, that there is nothing in our present arti- 
ficial state which can insure a continuance of a high range of money-prices; 
and therefore there is no reason why it should be adhered to on that account. 

On the other hand, it is evident, if corn were to be permitted to be imported 
freely without duty, that the import would bave a tendency to drain us of a 
part of our gold, and to lower the general range of money-prices. Here, then, 
we find ourselves in a state where we cannot afford to pay our incumbrances 
except we have high money-prices, and yet in which we cannot insure those 
high prices, either by a continuance of restrictions or apparently by a system of 
free trade. What is then to be done? We have only to do the best we can. 
Surrounded by evils, the results of former misconduct, we have only to look 
our difficulties in the face, and adopt that course which, on the whole, seems to 
promise the best results. An alteration of the standard of value is talked of 
by some; but no one has the hardihood to say plainly how it should be done, 
or to what extent it should be carried. That desperation may at some 
future period lead to it, is not improbable ; but it will be very extraordinary if 
any direct attempt to effect it does not convulse society to its very core. As- 
suredly, we have no reason to presume that it will be had recourse to asa prac- 
tical measure until other means have been tried and failed; whether it will be 
too late then, time alone can determine. 

A gradual relaxation of our restrictive system may be said to be the course 
adopted by the practical statesmen and legislators of the day; and under the 
operation of this course we have been oscillating from comparative prosperity 
to distress, but on the whole sinking into a lower state, and having succes- 
sively lower ranges of money-prices. Free trade is now the remedy recom- 
mended; and of this your correspondent “ X” says, “ To those, then, who 
ask for free trade as a means of paying the taxes, I tell them they are self- 
deceivers if they think that that alone will mend their pockets.” Having 
been long alive to the great evils inflicted on this country by having to pay 
such immense sums annually in gold constantly increasing in value, and 
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agreeing with much of what is advanced on the subject by “ X,” Iam yet of 
opinion that free trade is the only available expedient we have to enable us to 
surmount our present difficulties, and place the country on a safe basis: and I 
will just glance at some few of the considerations which induce me to come to 
this conclusion. : y 2 ; ‘ 

Free trade would increase our imports, lower the prices of the articles im- 
ported ; and as far as the effect of these imports went, they would tend to take 
money out of the country and lower the general range of money-prices. But, 
concurrently with this process, there would be an increase in the demand for our 
exports, arising out of the increased means of paying for them which the people 
of other countries would have in consequence of our having imported their 
commodities. Our manufacturers would now find ample employment ; and asa 
new career of prosperity would present itself, the industrial power of the coun- 
try in this department would be developed more fully. Additional improve- 
ments would be made ; and as manufacturing and commercial business would be 
conducted on a more extensive scale, we should excel other countries which 
now compete with us in the markets of the world, more than we do at present ; 
and our command over the gold of the commercial world would be greater than 
it now is. This increased command over gold might, and probably would, coun- 
teract and more than counteract the effects of our increased imports, and 
prices might rise; the rise extending itself probably to these markets the most 
favourably situated for furnishing us with our imports, whilst prices would 
somewhat lower in other less favourably situated parts. That this would be 
the effect of free trade is sufficiently evident, as is seen within our own country 
where no impediment to it exists. In London and the manufacturing districts, 
where the greatest command over money exists, the prices of the great mass of 
ordinary commodities are the highest. As we proceed from those localities to- 
wards Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, prices are found to be lower, the produc- 
tive power of the inhabitants of those parts not enabling them to obtain an 
equally abundant supply of money with which to exchange their commodities ; 
they, therefore, have such prices as arise from the overflow of money from the 
great centres, towards which it is regularly drawn with a strong force. But 
their prices are so much the higher as they come within the influence of these 
great centres. And if free trade existed, and the power of this country to draw 
money from the rest of the world was increased, the prices of the Western coast 
of Europe might also increase in some degree, as well as of those other mar- 
kets from which we draw our supplies of food. But Great Britain might be 
the centre or area where the precious metals would be accumulated in the 
greatest degree, and where prices would be high, even higher than they are at 
present, notwithstanding that a large amount of food might be imported. 

It is contended then, that free trade might raise prices instead of lowering 
them: but suppose that it only prevented their further fall, that is more than 
can be expected under our restrictive system, as experience has proved that 
under that system they are declining, and no reason can be assigned why they 
should not continue to decline under it. But the great benefit which would 
result from free trade would arise from the increase which it would cause in 
the productive power of the people. When every one from experience has 
ascertained in what way he can beat employ his capital and his labour to bene- 
fit himself, more wealth will be created for the whole community. A certain 
portion of this wealth has to be paid annually to annuitants; but if the whole 
amount produced is increased, the portion paid to the annuitants can be the 
better spared, and more will be left to reward industry. Under a system of 
free trade in this country, there seems no reason why the industry of our people 
should not command an abundant supply of the richest soils of the world in 
return for the products of their labour. Free trade might do that which would 
he equal to adding millions of fertile land to those which we have at present. It 
might give us not only agreater abundance of food, but of timber, sugar, coffee, 
and numerous raw materials of manufacture, with the exercise of only an equal 
amount of labour to that which we bestow at present to obtain an insuflicient 
return. 

With a free trade, population would certainly increase faster than it has done, 
without want of employment being experienced,—for why should there be any 
deficiency of employment in such a country as ours, when the world was open to 
the exchange of our products? Those products will be taken by millions upon 
millions, if we will take theirs in exchange. There seems no reason why double 
the population should not exist in this country, and their labour be more pro- 
ductive than at present. What was Lancashire a century ago? And why 
should not all England undergo the same kind of alteration in the next cen- 
tury that Lancashire has experienced in the one that has passed? ‘There is no 


natural impossibility in this, nor any improbability in it under a system of | 


free trade. Our taxation, heavy as it is, is borne, and we live—poorly, it is 
true—but still we do live : but, if we had additional population, all well employed 
and abundantly supplied, each individual would contribute bis share towards 
the aggregate amount of the taxes, and the portion required to be paid by cach 
would be reduced. The burdens that now press so heavily on the present 
population, struggling under restrictive embarrassments, might become light 
when borne by an additional number at liberty to exercise their industry in 
such way as experience proved to be the best. Had we that large amount of 
productive industry which has within a few years been driven from the country, 
exercising its beneficial influence within it under a system of free trade, 
that industry would now assist largely in bearing the national burdens, 
instead of straggling in the wilds of Australia, where it is an additional 
burden to England. Had we those emigrants who have gone to America 
to become manufacturers, exercising their industry in this country and 
exchanging its products for the food of America, they, in the taxed articles 
they consumed, would have borne their share of our great burdens, and of course 
rendered them lighter to us. Had we all the manufacturers for export of 
France, Germany, and America, living and exercising their industry in Eng- 
land, exporting their products and importing food, it is clear that they would 
assist us to bear our burdens; and had we had a system of free trade since 1814, 
such a set of manufacturers might have grown up in England exporting their 
products and imperting their food, and paying their share of the taxes which 
must be paid by those who are in the country, whether they be few or many. 
Free trade may yet possibly create such a population, and extricate the country 
from its difficulties; and is therefore the experiment to be had recourse to 
under our present embarrassments. It is to be hoped that it is not too late— 
but delay is dangerous. America, or France, or Germany, may possibly occupy 
the ground on which we have hitherto stood, and to a greater or less extent beat 
usin the markets of the world. And if we lose our ’vantage-ground, we have the 
worst to fear—falling prices, paralyzed labour, reduced capital, and greatly in- 
creased burden of taxation; when scenes may arise, which to think of will try 
the strongest nerves. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. Tuomas Hopkins. 
[It is obvious that this discussion is nowcarried from newspaper columns—at 
least from columns overcrowded as ours are—to the arena of Parliament; whence it 
returns to us, with embarrassing redundancy, in the shape of long speeches that 
leave no room for long letters. The space, therefore, is closed against a host of 
correspondents who have sent us more communications on this exhaustless sub- 
ject. It is the less to be regretted, as some of them do not take the pains even 
to understand what they write about and comment upon. One, for instance, 
who calls himself “ A Limb of the League,” in a discussion which requires the 
utmost attention and clearness, permits the grossest confusion of ideas to make 
him say, that the correspondent whose letter we ‘published last week  clamours 
Sor a Corn-law.” No discussion can be advanced by arguments so reckless of 
facts. —Ep.] 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


Ir would be harsh to assume that the bill for the occupation and 
settlement of the Oregon Territory, introduced in the Senate of 
the United States, can, under existing circumstances, pass into a 
law. The President has just announced to Congress, that he is 
about to invite the British Government to negotiate on the con- 
tending claims of the two countries to that territory. In ratifying 
treaties, the Senate of the United States exercises a certain de- 
gree of executive power: for the Senate, therefore, at the very 
outset of a negotiation, to enact by law that measures shall be 
adopted which can only be warranted by its termination, would be 
a deliberate mockery and insult. The bare fact of the Senate 
having ordered a bill containing such a proposal to be engressed, 
is a grave indecorum. 

The region to which the name Oregon Territory is given in the 
United States, includes all the land between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean North of the 42d parallel of North latitude 
and South of 54 deg. 40 min. North. It comprehends a tract of 
country rather more than 1,150 miles in length, with an average 
breadth of about 450 miles. By the convention of 1818, it has 
been agreed that the boundary-line between British America and 
the United States shall run along the 49th parallel of North lati- 
tude from the Lake of the Woods till it reaches the ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains which separates the waters of the Columbia 
river from those of the Saskatchawan. That is the most Westerly 
point of the settled boundary between the two nations. From this 
point, say the class of American statesmen of which the author 
of the bill for occupying the Oregon Territory is a sample, the 
boundary ought to run to the North along the watershed of the 
Rocky Mountains until it reaches the most Southern parallel to 
which the Russian settlements on the coast extend, and then West 
along that parallel to the coast. The most moderate of the British 
claimants, on the other hand, assert that the boundary-line ought 
to be drawn from the point at which the watershed of the Rocky 
Mountains intersects the 49th parallel of latitude to the mouth of 
the Columbia river—about 46 deg. 19 min. North. 

In strict justice, neither the United States nor Great Britain 
have any right whatever to any part of the territory in question. It 
belongs of right to the native tribes who occupy it; some of whom, 
especially the Haidahs, to the North, have evinced great aptitude for 
adopting the habits of settled and civilized men. The only plea which 
either Great Britain or the United States can advance for assuming 
the sovereignty of the territory, or sharing it between them, is this. 
As settlements of Europeans are forming along the coast, it is de- 
sirable that the region should be comprehended within the limits 
of some recognized state: all the other nations of the civilized 
world have waved their claim to it; Russia remaining North of 
54 deg. 40 min., and Mexico remaining South of 42 deg.: England 
and the United States ought, therefore, either to divide it, or cede 
it entirely the one to the other. 

The question then arises, which of the nations has performed 
any of those acts which, according to the law of nations, is deemed 
equivalent on the part of a civilized nation to the assertion of 
sovereignty over a country inhabited only by savages ? No valid 
plea can in this case be founded on maritime discovery. Sir 
Francis Drake appears to have been the first to explore the coast 
from 43 deg. to 48 deg. North; but if he attempted to take pos- 
session, the attempt was never followed up by any regular settle- 
ment. And beyond 48 deg. the Spaniards were the first to visit 
the coast up to the Russian settlements. The claim of either 
country to any part of the territory must be derived from expedi- 
tions of discovery proceeding overland from the Kast, or from acts 
of settlement. The Americans cannot found upon their acquisi- 
tion of the province of Louisiana ; for, on the map of the expedition 
under Lewis and Crarxg, fitted out by the American Government, 
the Northern boundary of Louisiana is laid down considerably to 
the South-east of any frontier-line claimed by the British. The 
expeditions of discovery or acts of occupation upon which either 
country can found a claim, must have been undertaken prior to 
1813; for the convention of 1818 recognized the right of each 
nation to the territory acquired before the war, and left the boun- 
dary question open. 

All that has been done in the way of exploration or settlement 
by British subjects has been accomplished by officers of the North- 
west and Hudson’s Bay Companies, (now united,) and by the Ork- 
ney boatmen, Canadian voyageurs, half-breeds and Indians in their 
employment. The jealous policy of these companies has prompted 
them to conceal as much as possible the discoveries of their servants: 
the most important undertakings that have transpired are briefly 
these. In 1793, Mr. (afterwards Sir Arexanper) MAcKENZzIE 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and reached the Pacific about 52 
deg. North. Soon after, the Hudson’s Bay Company established the 
fort of Alexandria, on the Fraser river, (discovered by Sir ALEx- 
ANDER,) about 524 deg. North. Mr. Howes appears to have been 
engaged exploring this North-west territory about the same time as 
Mackenzie. Tow long Mr. Howns’s operations were continued, 
is uncertain; but he was in Great Britain in 1812, and before his 
return from America he had pushed on to the South as far as the 
point on Flathead river where the Company's establishment Flat- 
head House now stands. Flathead House was not an isolated 
position: it was a regular trading-station, connected with Fort 
Alexandria and the establishments East of the Rocky Mountains 
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by a chain of intermediate stations. In the same year that Astoria ] 
was founded by the agents of Mr. Astor of New York, at the 
mouth of the Columbia river on the South bank, the North 
bank was occupied by Mr. Davin Tuompson, an agent of the | 
North-west Company in the name of the British Government. 
During the Presidency of Mr. Jerrerson, in 1803, the expedi- | 
tion under Captains Lewis and CLarke was sent out to explore the | 
Western territory : they and their followers were the first subjects | 
of the United States who passed the Rocky Mountains. They 
crossed, a little to the North of 46 deg. from the head-waters of 
the Missouri to the source of the Arrowstone river. They de- 
scended this stream, crossed the valley of the Flathead river, and 
then descended the Salmon, Snake, and Columbia rivers, to the | 
sea; where they wintered, near the last-mentioned, on its South | 
bank. Towards the close of Mr. Jerrerson’s Presidency, (about | 
1807 or 1808,) Mr. Astor, a German settler in New York, con- 
ceived the idea of forming an American fur-company to rival the | 
North-west and Hudson’s Bay Companies, and to form a permanent | 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia river for the purposes of | 
trade. Mr. Jerrerson’s reply to Mr. Asror’s suggestion is impor- | 
tant—“ I considered as a great public acquisition, the commencement | 
of a settlement on that part of the Western coast of America; and 
looked forward with gratification to the time when its descendants 
should have spread themselves over the whole length of the coast, 
covering it with free and independent Americans unconnected with 
us but by the ties of blood and interest, and enjoying like us the 
rights of self-government.” Mr. Jerrerson, it is clear, did not 
assert any right of sovereignty over that region for the Government 
at the head of which he stoed, and did not contemplate the pro- 
jected settlements forming part of the United States. Mr. Astor | 
formed his settlement at the mouth of the Columbia. In 1813, war | 
broke out between the United States and Great Britain: Mr. | 
Astor claimed protection for his settlement; but Mr. Monror, | 
then Secretary of State, returned no answer to his letter. Even | 
in 1813, the Government of the United States does not appear to | 
have been of opinion that it had taken possession of the district at | 
the mouth of the Columbia. Astoria was taken by a British cruiser | 
in the course of the war: no attempt has been made to reoccupy it | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


on the part of the Americans; but, by the arrangement of 1818, 
they reserved the power of claiming it. 

Thus then the matter stands. In 1793, Mackenzrg, an officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, reached the Pacific in latitude 52 deg. ; | 
before 1811, the posts of the Hudson’s Bay and North-west Com- 
panies were advanced to the Spokan river in 47 deg.; in the same | 
year that Astoria was founded by the Americans on the South | 
bank of the Colombia, the British took possession of the North | 
bank. On the other hand, in 1803-4, Lewts and CLarke reached 
the Pacific in 46 deg. 19 min. North latitude ; and the first Ame- | 
rican settlement West of the Rocky Mountains was established | 
by Mr. Astor near their encampment in 1811. Equity scems to | 
say, that the district traversed by Lewis and CLarKeE and occu- | 
pied by Astor belongs to the Americans; that the district tra- 
versed by Mackenzie and Howes, and occupied by the agents of 
the North-west and Hudson’s Bay Companies, belongs to Great 
Britain ; and that, if it is possible to draw a line intermediate be- 
tween them, that line ought to be the frontier. And this may 
easily be done. A line drawn due South from the Western termi- 
nation of the boundary in 49 deg. North will strike the Flathead | 
river nearly midway between the point at which that river was | 
crossed by Lewis and Crarke and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post of Flathead House. From this point the boundary might 
ascend the mountains which separate the valley of the Flathead 
from the valley of the Salmon river, and run along their crests 
to the junction of the Snake and Columbia rivers, near Fort 
Nez-percés, (or Walla-walla) ; and thence it might pass along the 
mid-channel of the Columbia to the sea. The summits of the 
mountains are nearly midway between the route of Lewis and 
Crarxr and the North-west Company’s post on the Spokan, appa- 
rently its most advanced station previously to the year in which | 
Astoria was founded, but mentioned by Mr. Howes as the old 
house in 1811: and the lower course of the Columbia separates 
Astoria from the British settlement founded in the same year. | 


This arrangement would do ample justice to the United States: | 
for the progress of discovery and settlement on the part of the 
British previous to 1813 was systematic and unintermitting. The 
Americans made frequent complaints of the influence which British 
organization and activity gave the great fur-companies over the 
Indian tribes. On the other hand, no attempt was made from the 
United States to follow up the discoveries of Lewis and Cuarke | 
West of the Rocky Mountains till Mr. Asvor took it in hand; and | 
Mr. Astor (himself a German by birth—his enterprise only | 
tolerated by the Government of the United States) was obliged to | 
employ Canadian voyageurs and discontented servants of the | 
North-west Company as his local agents, for no American subjects | 
could be found who knew the country or its inhabitants from per- 
sonal experience. 





JOURNALISTS AND BARRISTERS. 
Tue Westminster Review, the Standard, and the Times, have been 
eloquently demonstrating that the calling of a journalist is far more 
dignified and important than that of a barrister. Unfortunately 
for their arguments, no barrister has yet thought it worth his 
while to prove the converse of their position. It is only on question- 
able points that arguments are volunteered: missionaries do not 
set out to convert people to an opinion universally entertained. 





One ci the writers declares, that in “ eal and unworldly public opi- 
nion, the journalist, a literary man, is higher than the barrister” : he 
means “ought to be higher” ; and it is simply because he suspects 
it is not higher, that he is so eager to show why it ought to be. The 
controversy—if controversy it can be called in which one side has all 
the talk to itself—seems objectless. The journal-laureates, in their 
songs of triumph, have confounded two things entirely distinet—the 
admiration which attaches to genius, and the respectability of a pro- 
fession. The one is exclusively personal, and cannot be extended toa 
class, or depressed by connexion with any class. SHAKsPERE, 
Hogartu, Newron, Lord Mansriecp, Bentuam, Harvey, are 


j . . . . . 
| great, not because one is a poet, another a painter, philosopher, jurist, 


legislator, or physician, but because they have displayed original 
and inventive genius. It is said that the genius which displays itself 
in professional research can be felt only by the few—must be 
taken on trust by the world at large. This is quite as true of 
NewrTon as of Lord Mansrieip or Harvey: how many are com- 
petent to form an opinion of the Principia, who join in praise of 
their author? Nay, are the majority of that public which deifies 
SuaksrERe capable of feeling his poetry ? or do they merely echo 
the judgment passed upon it by the lovers of poetry? The jour- 
nalist is no more entitled to arrogate to himself a share of 
the honour which attaches to the author of genius—be- 
cause, according to the Zimes, “every journalist, every reviewer, 
belongs to the craft among the members of which are enrolled 
the names of Addison, Johnson,” &c.—than every attorney or 
law-stationer is to appropriate a share of the fame of a MansrFreLp. 
The claim smacks of “nos poma natamur.” The trade of authors 
must be judged by the same standard as the trade of lawyers. The 
higher branches of the legal profession stamp a kind of rank upon 
those who belong to them—not merely because their occupations 
are liberal, or because they are lucrative, but because only men of 
integrity can be trusted with the duties which devolve upon them. 


| A reputation for integrity is part of a lawyer’s stock in trade; 


and there is a presumption that a lawyer in extensive prac- 
tice has been found trustworthy by his numerous clients. 
The reputation is professional. On the contrary, the character 
of a journalist for a long time was entirely personal. Since 
booksellers became the patrons to whom authors looked instead 
of noble lords—since journals were established as permanent 
valuable properties, which might be injured by vacillation, apostacy, 
or venality—the profession of an author has come to require per- 


| sonal character as an element of success: but this revolution is com- 


paratively recent, and as yet incomplete. The character of author is 
rising in public estimation, and will continue to rise; but time alone 
can impress upon the public to its full extent the change which has 
taken place in the social position of the author. The process can- 
not be accelerated by the kind of special-pleading which has 
suggested these remarks. The just estimate of the professional 
author cannot be ‘promoted by groundless vituperation of the 
professional lawyer. The barrister, says the Westminster Re- 


| viewer, is at the call of any attorney for a few guineas: yes, in the 


same sense that the author is at the call of any editor or publisher. 
“ Month after month,” proceeds the eloquent declaimer alluded to, 
“ daily, weckly, or quarterly, the successful journalist is the instructor 
of the most intelligent minds of his age. His audience is nota 
House of Lords, where, if there are thirty clever men, there are also 
nearly four hundred blockheads ; nora House of Commons, in which 
the clever and intelligent men amount to one hundred and the com- 
monplace to five hundred ; nor a court of law, in which there may bea 
dozen clever men, and the rest a vulgar crowd of briefless barristers, 
sharking attornies, and their clerks. The journalist has for his 
auditors all the best men of these three audiences, and besides 
every mind in his country, and at length in Europe, who is watch- 
ing the hill-tops of knowledge,” &c. Without at present contest- 
ing the justice of this estimate of the intellects of the assemblies 
mentioned, we may observe, that if the journalist addresses 
clever men he addresses blockheads also; that the orator of the 
Legislature addresses a wide public as well as the journalist; and 


| that the former is at least sure of the auditors he sees before him— 


an advantage denied to him who addresses nobody in person. The 
subjects of the bar, it is added, are of less general interest than 


| those discussed by the press: but they are also more definite and 
| tangible—more favourable to precise habits of thought and practical 
results. he journalist is, like the lawyer or physician, one who 


turns the lessons of philosophy to practical account for a remune- 


| ration: there is no necessity that the profession of the former 


should be less honourable than the professions of the latter; but 
the spirit of worldly-mindedness cannot be checked by elevating 
him above them. Wo to the country in which the honour due to 


| individual intellectual eminence is wasted on the mere professional 


littérateur. 


DR. CHALMERS. 





| Tue letter from Dr. Cuatmers to Mr. Conriss of Glasgow, on 
| the subject of the Emigration Societies in the West of Scotland, 


which we copy below from the Scotch newspapers, cannot be read 
without a feeling of sadness. “I have,” says the Doctor, “ made 
many an effort for the elevation of that class in society whom I most 
love—I mean our artisans and labourers.” It is most true. With 
all the energies of his benevolent and enthusiastic nature, Tuomas 
Cuatmers has laboured for long years to improve the social con- 
dition of the poor: he has set the example of labouring in the 
cause at the same time that he has been stimulating others to 
work. To this all who witnessed the toil he underwent in the 
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parish of St. John’s, Glasgow, can bear testimony. Since the time 
that he published his “ Stability of National Resources the prac- 
tical solution of the problem how to alleviate the distresses of the | 
poor has scarcely ever been absent from his thoughts. Tlis sym- | 
pathies, like those of all truly great minds, have been with the weak ; | 
and, like all truly great men, he has had a wonderful power of | 


making the rudest and least instructed feel the sincerity of his | 
sympathy. 


It is therefore most distressing to listen to the de- | 
sponding language of one so gifted and benevolent. 


After de- 
claring that he despairs of seeing his scheme for improving the 
condition of the poor carried into effect—after giving a languid 
assent to an experiment in which he professes to have no con- 
fidence—he exclaims, dejectedly, “ But my season of effort has 
now passed away!” his depression cannot be permanent in a 
mind so generous and elastic: it must be transient. ‘Tuomas | 
Cuatmers, though he may feel that his schemes have not been | 
and perhaps cannot be carried into effect, must be supported by the 
consciousness that his exertions have been strenuous and sincere ; 
that he has spoken many a word in season that will have an abiding 
influence ; and that he has stimulated many into activity who will 
carry on the good work after he is at rest. And when, under the 
influence of these recollections, his dejection has disappeared, he 
may see that matters are in a train in which, even with bis abated 
physical activity, his comprehensive mind and subduing eloquence 
may yet propel them in a right direction. He says, ‘‘ The scheme of 
a poor-law is beginning to look at us in good earnest :” then it is the 
time for those who, like him, entertain what we think an exaggerated 
estimate of its dangers, to propose safeguards against them. He 
proposes to raise a fund by subscription to aid voluntary emigrants : 
a measure has been proposed by which a permanent fund for that 
purpose may be raised without laying a tax upon any one; and 
the economical principles upon which that measure rests are those 
the truth of which Tomas Cusnmers was among the first to pro- 
claim. He is’of opinion that emigration is inefficient “ as a last- 
ing expedient of relief for the distress of a redundant or unemployed 
population ”: no ove measure can afford lasting relief—it is quackery 
to say so; and Dr. Cuarmers might be usefully employed in ex- 
posing that fashionable empiricism which holds out one or other 
measure as a panacea—a remedy for all evils. There is yet much 
useful employment for Tuox:As CuaLmers in his capacity of pub- | 
lic teacher; and the very flagging of his active impulses, of which 
he complains, will leave his powerful and capacious mind more free | 
from bias. Even those who have not agreed, and perhaps never 
may agree with him in all things, pray that the most loveable | 
among living public characters may long be preserved for his ap- | 
propriate task of public instruction. 





CHALMERS ON EMIGRATION. 
«© Edinburgh, 29th December 1842. 

“ My dear Sir—I think I told you some time ago that I had received no less 
than twenty different applications from as many Emigration Societies in the 
West of Scotland ; to most, if not all of which, 1 have given a contribution. 

“ T resolved, when the number had come to twenty, that I should make a 
change on my own treatment of their applications. 

“ T have since received two additional applications ; one by a letter subscribed 
‘Wm. Salmond,’ from the Bridgeton Emigration Society, another by a per- 
sonal call from two men who appeared in behalf of the ‘ Glasgow Calton Ca- 
nadian Village Emigration Society.’ 

“ Now, however painful the necessity for refusing to entertain any more of 
these specific applications, multiplying upon us by a process of endless subdi- 
vision, yet my heart bleeds for the distress which has given birth to them; and 
Iam still willing to make one sacrifice more in behalf of emigration. 

“Let a Society be formed in Glasgow, which will undertake to examine all 
the special claims, and to meet them, as far as it is enabled to do, from a general 
fund, formed by a gencral subscription from the country at large. Let this Society 
be recommended to public confidence by the guarantee of known and creditable 
names. Let subscribers at a distance be henceforth protected from the appli- 
ance of partics who are perfect strangers to them, and be henceforth relieved 
from the necessity of ascertaining the merits of each separate application, and 
Ihave no doubt but a very large sum may still be had, whenever the present 
system is superseded, by which the patience, though not the wealth of contri- 
butors, has been well nigh exhausted. 

“ Would Government give their countenance to such a Society, this additional 
sanction would stimulate the liberality of all who feel for the distress of their | 
countrymen, and are most desirous of relieving them, if they best knew how | 
to do it effectually. 

“I shall most willingly share as a humble contributor towards such an ob- 
ject ; and I do think that my compliance with twenty of the bygone applica- | 
tions entitles me at least to make the suggestion, whether it shall be adopted | 
and acted on or not. 

} 
| 


DR. 


“ But before I conclude, I must, though you are already aware of it, testify 
my own opinion of the utter inefficiency of Emigration as a lasting expedient 
of relief for the distress of a redundant or unemployed population. At the 
most, it will but yield a transient and temporary relief from the pressure which 
is now felt in the manufacturing districts of our country. I cannot see my 
way to any scheme of permanent amelioration for the working-classes, but 
through the medium of a commensurate parochial system, by which a universal 
education, both Christian and common, shall be provided for our people. The 
scheme of a Poor-law is beginning to look at us in good earnest; and I shall 
now cease to lament what I hold to be the infatuation of expending a five times | 
greater sum, and doing worse than nothing with it, than would suffice for the 
establishment and vigorous operation of those moral causes by which alone the | 
comfort and economic prosperity, as well as the transcendantly higher inte- | 
rests of the common people, can be placed beyond the reach of every fluc- 
tuation. 

“ T have made many an effort for the elevation of that class in society whom 
I most love—I mean our artisans and our labourers; but my season of effort 
has now passed away; and I therefore conclude with the expression of every 
Wish, and my most earnest prayers, for a larger sufficiency of this world’s com- 
forts, and all those spiritual blessings which furnish and prepare for the world | 
to come, in behalf of the common people of Scotland. 

“ Lever am, my dear Sir, yours most truly, 

“ William Collins, Esq., Glasgow.” 
{ 
‘ 


Tuomas CHALMERS. 





| tails,) and what not. 


| have stated. 


| English tastes by very fine acting. 


PRESENTS TO ROYALTY. 
Since the days of the Pharaohs, it has been understood that the 
best method of propitiating royalty is by a handsome present. The 
minds of courtiers and would-be courtiers have been and are in all 
ages and nations kept on the rack to devise acceptable gifts. The 
presents to Queen Vicroria, her husband, and royal babes, have 
been curiously multifarious,—veils, baby-linen, Liliputian ponies, 
capercailzies, mammoth cheeses, tartans, cats, (tailless and with 
Some of these tributes of loyalty are homely 
enough, but at least they were all looked upon as rarities. The in- 
vention of the giving public seems to be waxing low: the last dona- 
tion we read of is *‘ a hundred hares,” said to have been sent “alive” 
to his Royal Highness Prince Avzert within the last few days by 
the Earl of Lercester. Hares—even live hares—are no rarity in this 
country. Seeing that we are now blessed with an heir-apparent, 
and that his Royal Highness does not wear a wig, the noble Earl 
cannot well be suspected of a bad practical pun. Prince ALpert, 
since he met with one or two falls, seems to eschew the rougher sport 
of fox-hunting; but surely the Earl of Leicester is not so gauche a 


| courtier as to mean to remind him of the comparative safety of 
| coursing in the Home Park. 


Cowrer tells us, that when he took 
to taming hares he was offered as many as might have stocked a 
park; but it has never been hinted that his Royal Highness is 
endowed with the melancholic temperament, any more than with 
the poetical genius, of the amiable recluse of Olney. In short, the 
recondite meaning of the Earl of Leicester's gift baffles conjec- 
ture: had the present been made to the Queen, the Earl's here- 
ditary politics might have led to the suspicion that Lord PaAtmMsEr- 
ston had a hand in it, and meant to supply her Majesty with 
Governors for India. The presentation of hares at Court cannot 
last long: the proverbial character of the March hare will render 
it an unsafe present, and February is the shortest month in the 
year. But what is to take their place? We would humbly suggest, 
live sprats; which, seeing they cannot live in the fresh waters of 
Windsor, will have at least a quasi-exotic character to rescue them 
from commonplace. 





DIPLOMATIC GEOMETRY. 
MArTueMATIcIANs and diplomatists appear to differ widely in their 
philosophical premises. ‘The former are generally of opinion that 
it requires two lines to make an angle; but the Boundary Treaty 
of 1783, between Great Britain and the United States, described 
the North-west angle of Nova Scotia as formed by the line drawn 
from the sources of the St. Croix, and no other. And not long ago, 


| Mr. Justice Menztes, in his proclamation to the revolted Boers at 
’ I 
| Natal, described a district as contained between a certain meridian 


and a certain parallel of latitude, in defiance of Euclid, who lays 
down the law that two straight lines cannot contain a space. All 
this must be very puzzling to the surveyors employed by diploma- 
tists; seeing that ail their practical methods of mensuration have 
been taught them by Euclid and his successors, and that they 
speak the technical language of their teachers. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that a chair should be founded—say in the Lon- 
don University College—to teach that very peculiar kind of ma- 
thematics, which, for want of a better name, may be called Diplo- 
matic Geometry. 





THE THEATRES. 

Aw attempted adaptation of La Donna del Lago has been produced at 
Covent Garden this week : but the opera is so disguised in performance 
that the original work of Rossin1 is only discernible by means of the 
orchestra. Though not one of his best operas, and filled with passages 
taken from his former ones, La Donna del Lago is yet not unworthy of 
its author’s fame, and when performed by competent singers will always 
be heard with pleasure. As in all similar attempts, the Covent Garden 
company must encounter a comparison with our reminiscences of the 
real opera as performed at its proper theatre: the ladies, with Ronzi, 
PisaRontI, BRAMBILLA, and Grist; and Messrs, Harrison, MANVERS, 
BrnGE, and Co., with DonzeLui, Rupini, and Tamburini. The result we 
It is La Donna del Lago burlesqued. Of the singers en- 
gaged in it, Mrs. Suaw alone understands how to deal with Ross1n1 ; 
the rest are floundering about in helpless imbecility or happy ignorance. 

Of the translation we can say nothing, as no authorized version of 
the words is allowed to appear: a very prudent step on the part of 
the manager, in all probability. 

The scenery and costumes are admirable; as much superior to those 
of her Majesty’s Theatre as the singing is below it. 





Madame ALBERT would seem to have been desirous of showing that 
pathos is her forte, from her selection of a serious melodrama, entitled 
Arthur, ou Seize Ans apres; which could only be made palatable to 
She certainly succeeded in giving 
touching expression to the deep and strong emotions of a mother, who, 
to insure her son’s prosperity, denies herself the happiness of recog-~ 
nizing an only child torn from her in infancy, and accidentally thrown 
in her way sixteen years afterwards: an audience “ unused to the 
melting mood” were moved to tears as well as applause: nevertheless, 
the art of the clever actress was too apparent to escape observation, or 
to create that entire sympathy with the sufferings of the assumed cha- 
racter which is the test of all genuine personation. Yet if Madame 
ALBERT had not so powerful a rival as herself in the brusque, wanton, 
capricious, coquettish paysannes, her melodramatic pathos would be 
more appreciated: as it is, her versatility of talent is much to be 
admired. 

The performance of this melodrama, notwithstanding a considerable 
falling short of the point of perfection, was noticeable for the absence 


! of violence and noise: there was none of that stamping, roaring, and 


e, which denaturalize all imitations of modern life 


o 


furious gesticulatin 
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on the English stage. The actors depicted, or attempted to depict, 
emotions proper to the character and the scene, in such a manner as 
they might have been expressed by real persons under similar circum- 
stances; and though their skill was not so great as to hide their art or 
to produce the powerful effects desired, still the art exhibited was of a 
good kind, and had reference to nature. Now the art of the English 
stage has neither the personification of individual character for its end, 
nor the imitation of human nature for its means. To produce a strong 
impression of some kind, whether ludicrous or terrific, is the English 
actor’s object; to attain which, any extravagance that stage-convention 
prescribes or allows, and custom sanctions, is resorted to. Even in 
comedy and domestic dramas, where the manners and usages of a 
particular state of society require to be observed, the licence of some 
players exceeds all bounds of probability, and habit scarcely reconciles 
audiences to the violation of truth in the representation. In tragedy, 
the individualizing of character should extend no further than a general 
consistency, with such occasional traits of a particular idiosyncracy as 
the poet has indicated for the purpose of giving a personal hold on our 
sympathies to the subject of the passion: the markings of character 
in tragedy should be few, and of a large and bold stamp; but they ought 
not to be less true to human nature in the abstract, though requiring to 
be imitated with grandeur and refinement. In this respect the art of 
the tragedian is analogous to that of the historical painter, who selects 
the features and expression from various models to embody the imagi- 
nary character; giving to his ideal persons appropriate attributes of 
humanity. In comedy, on the contrary, imitation of manners is essen- 
tial to localize individuality ; and even passion partakes strongly of 
modes as well as of character: here, therefore, the comedian has scope for 
exhibiting his observation of society, and his mimetic powers. The French 
performers necessarily exhibit French nature ; '>t they do so in an 
easy and quiet way, without that constant effort to be effective and stagy 
which obliterates every trace of natural manner from most of our actors. 
In a word, the French actors rely most on expression of look, gesture, 
and utterance, in accordance with nature, for affecting the audience ; 
whereas, the English, instead of trusting to natural expression and man- 
ner, exaggerate all sorts of conventional means in order to stimulate 
people ti) laugh or applaud despite their better judgment. Which of the 
two schools is best, or productive of the highest gratification, it is 
needles} to say. 


THE PURCELL CLUB. 

Tne members of the Purcell Club assembled on Monday last, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in undiminished numbers and unrelaxing 
zeal. It would seem somewhat strange that in a society restricting 
itself to the compositions of one man, and he living at a time when the 
resources of his art were but imperfectly developed, there should be 
displayed the greatest variety of musical entertainment; that year 
after year new pieces should be performed, exhibiting the widest diver- 
sity of style, and unfolding the power of the art in the most opposite 
directions. It is probable that the Purcell Club comprises those mem- 
bers of the profession who are most familiar with his works; and yet it 
was remarked by the President, that the three principal compositions 
of the evening were equally new to all of them—that if known and 
studied, they had yet never been heard. 

The first of these was the Anthem composed for the Coronation of 
James the Second. ‘ My heart is inditing,’—a more elaborate and 
masterly work than that of HANDEL, and one on which not only the genius 
but the erudition of its author is abundantly lavished. Another of 
his Anthems, also written in eight real parts, “ O praise God in his 
holiness,” succeeded. To the performance of these compositions our 
skeleton Cathedral Choirs are wholly inadequate—that of St. Paul, for 
example, could not furnish half a voice to each part; and the only 
chance of hearing anthems which were especially designed and pro- 
duced for the service of the Church, is now ina tavern! One of the 
blessed effects of Cathedral plunder. The Verses were chiefly sung by 
the members of the Abbey Choir, and the chorus sustained by the 
other members of the Club. 

Another interesting feature of the evening’s entertainment was the 
Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ; the history of which was related by the Pre- 
sident previously to its performance. It appears that in the time of Pur- 
CELL, and for years after his death, there was an annual commemora- 
tion of Music’s patron saiut at Stationers Hall, where a certain num- 
ber of stewards presided; some persons of rank, and some members of 
the musical profession. A Cecilian Ode, written and composed for the 
occasion, formed the principal feature of the evening’s entertainment. 





At the commemoration of 1692, PunceLL produced the Ode, which was | 


now, probably for the first time, revived. The entire composition com- 
prises about twenty movements; of which nearly all were performed. 
The choruses strikingly exhibit the grasp of Purce1’s mind: the re- 
sources of his art are poured out in prodigal abundance, and the artful 
texture of the harmony is no less conspicuous to the eye than its massy 
grandeur to the ear. Two of them, “ Soul of the world,” and ‘* Hail, 
bright Cecilia,” contain ideas which, here compressed into bars, many 
a composer would have spread over a larger number of pages. It 
appears that on the first performance of this Ode the admiration it ex- 
cited produced its immediate repetition: and yet it never was pub- 
lished, and had not been heard by any person living! Such is the dis- 
criminating taste of musical England. 

The selection from Purce..’s dramatic compositions consisted of 
pieces from Don Quixote and Dido and Alneus; and the evening’s 
entertainment closed with one of his Catches. 

The chair was again occupied by Professor Taytor; and we were 
gratified to hear from him that the Club exhibits every appearance of 
vigorous health and undeclining prosperity. Mr. Turie presided at 
the pianoforte; and among the principal singers were Messrs. Hobss, 
Hawes, Sate, Moxiey, Gear, BrapBury, and CHapMAN. One of 
the advantages resulting from this club is the perpetuation of the tra- 
ditional style of PurcELL’s music. Some of the singers who assisted 
in handing it down to us have lately been “ gathered to their fathers”: 
the last of eminence among the once splendid choir of the Ancient 
Concerts—BELLAMy and VAUGHAN—are gone; but to those who re- 
member it, the performance of Monday evening affords a welcome 
assurance that the spirit of Purce te still lives. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE QUESTIONS OF 
HIS AGE. 


Tuis is an able and timely publication; much more able, indeed, 
than publications that take up the topic of the time as an at- 
traction generally are. The writer is a man of quick, searching, 
and independent mind: he is well-informed upon the events of 
his age, which have not been allowed to pass without reflection : 
he is well read upon the questions he discusses, and, what is 
more to the purpose, he has digested his reading: his style is 
rapid, vigorous, and striking; and, either from labour upon his 
work, or, as we infer, from habitual practice in seizing the salient 
and telling points of a topic, he exhibits much strength and close- 
ness of composition. This brings with it an analogous defect,— 
occasionally too much of striving after force in his style, and too 
much of dogmatism if not of swagger in his manner. In one case, 
we are reminded of those players who show their anxiety to 
make their points tell; the other suggests the article-writer, who 
feels no hesitation in deciding knotty points by a touch of his 
grey goose-quill. 

The plan of Sir Robert Peel and his Era is, to exhibit the family 
and biography of the Premier, and to trace the rise and progress of 
the great questions with which he has been conspicuously connected ; 
displaying in the investigation, the public career of Sir RoBert 
Peet from the time when the narrative connects him with a 
particular question until it is set at rest. The book begins with 
“Sir Robert Peel’s Parentage, [and Parent,] and Entrance on 
Public Life.” A series of chapters on Currency, Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Improvement of the Civil and Criminal Law, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform, successively exhibit the history of those questions, 
and the part Sir Ronert took in more or less completely settling 
them. ‘Reign and Ruin of Whig-Radicalism,” and ‘ Restoration 
of the Conservatives to Power,” sketch the history of the last ten 
years, including the Premier's Corn-law, Tariff, and Income-tax. A 
chapter entitled “* Population and Production—Corn and Currency,” 
exhibits the writer’s own views upon the most important questions 
that are now engaging the minds of men; the result of those views 
being, that during the cycle of prosperous years, our currency ought 
to be steadily restrained, so as to check instead of stimulating spe- 
culation, and that the best arrangement of the existing Corn-law 
would be a sliding scale for Europe and a fixed duty for America. 
The book ends with “ A Night in the House of Commons”; con- 
taining a series of sketches of our principal Senators, by means 
of a look-in upon the Lords. The personal character of this 
chapter gives it an interest, but its framework is somewhat arti- 
ficial, and the sketches are not so forcible or so felicitous as the 
other parts of the work. 

Apart from its temporary interest, the book has some value by 
presenting in a compact and readable form an historical view of 
the chief political and economical subjects that have engaged the 
attention of the country for the last sixty or seventy years, and in 
the case of Catholic Emancipation for the last hundred and fifty. 
Nor would the plan of Sir Robert Peel and his Era be a bad one 
for a compendious history of opinions; for it affords the means of 
introducing, as in a portrait-gallery, the most eminent individuals 
who have taken a part in the subject; while the questions them- 
selves admit of fuller display, and produce a greater impression 
than when mixed up with a crowd of characters and discordant 
events. In the work before us, temporary circumstances, and the 
purpose of the author in addressing a purchasing public, may have 
given a greater prominence to Sir Ronert Perr than historical criti- 
cism would award. Still, in looking over the different questions, this 
fact impresses the mind, that it was Prex who scttled them, so far 
as they have been settled—that, in common parlance, he is the man 
to do business. The analytical inquirer may say, and with truth, 
that the original movers had done their allotted task, and formed 
the minds of the rising generation; that much of the personal and 
merely prejudiced opposition had died away; and that the ques- 
tions were ripe for practical adjustment: but there stands the fact 
of success, that Pees did practically deal with them, whereas, on 
Catholic Emancipation, Pirr, Fox, Burke, Cannina, and CastLe- 
REAGH, had laboured without direct result, and left the Currency 
to itself. He effected the arrangement, too, by a sagacious estimate 
of latent means and a resolute determination to use them; for he 
was not, like the Whigs with their Reform Bill, forced to move 
by the pressure of a nation. On the contrary, Peer often had 
little popular support, and sometimes much risk of opposition, 
especially of that kind of opposition which few men like to encounter. 

The politics of an author have nothing to do with the literary 
merit of his book ; but if we were asked what are the political prin- 
ciples of the author of Sir Robert Peel and his Era, we could 
scarcely say. Ile is no particular favourer of his hero, but tells bis 
story with unmoved calmness, almost with indifference. Ile is not 


a Whig; he is certainly not a “rampant Radical,” scarcely perhaps 
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a Radical at all: as little is he a Tory, or even a Conservative. Ile 
plames and praises all round. He ridicules, almost bitterly, Pirt's 
Bank Restriction Act, and VansirrTart’s value-pledge of the one- 
ound-note; he goes with the Tories of the last century in their 
then opposition to Reform, as having probably saved the country from 
subjugation by Naroxeon, but thinks their opposition in 1830 was 
a ruinous folly; ke appears to hold that Pirr was right in the 
principle of his Continental wars; and he advocates what may 
be called Free Trade opinions. If he follows anybody, it is 
Burke: and perhaps he belongs to that class which the 
miserable mismanagement and the proved hollowness of high- 


sounding professions during the last ten years may have rendered | 


pretty numerous—politicians whose abstract convictions are in 
favour of movement, as their reason convinces them of its certain 
advance, but who in immediate practice incline to those things 
which the temper of the times and the nature of the case render 
urgent and practicable, rather than desire like Cariminz the “im- 
moderata, incredibilia, nimis alta”; who discard prejudices in 
forming their conclusions, but are not so ready to throw over pro- 
bability ; and think substantial results are of more consequence 
than the consistency of following bad men through bad measures 
by bad means. ; 

In exhibiting samples of this work, we shall not aim at con- 
veying any idea of the questions handled in it,—which, indeed, 
must be read as a series of articles,—but rather quote miscella- 
neous passages, as examples of the author. 

THE PEEL FAMILY. 

Among the noticeable names associated with the rise and growth of our 
modern manufacturing system, is that of Peel—or Peele, in its primitive form. 
The final and superfluous Ictter has been long since discarded, but we find it 
occasionally used down to a late period ; and even on the entrance of the present 
Sir Robert Peel into public life, though the newspapers give his name in its 
present form, the “ Parliamentary History * and the “Annual Register ” an- 
nounce him as Mr. Peele: and, trifling as is the alteration, one is apt fora 
moment to question the identity of the individual, doubting if he be the same 
with the present Prime Minister of the empire. : 

The grandfather of Sir Robert Peel is said to be traditionally known in Lan- 
cashire as “ Parsley Peele,” from the circumstance of his having used a pars- 
ley-leaf as a pattern in his first experiments in calico-printing. Be this as it 


may, his third son, Robert Pecl, became the founder of the Peel family. The | 


present Sir Robert thinks that his father was born at Peelfold, near Black- 
burn : more recent and personal inquiry throws doubt on this supposition, and 
affirms that Robert Peel, the great manufacturer, the Member of Parliament, 
and the first Baronet, was born in Blackburn. Born, however, he was; in the 
year 1750, it seems ; and his earlier days were passed in industrious obscurity. 
His first success in life was in calico-printing, that now wonderful and inter- 
esting branch of our manufactures, to which has been brought the application 
of the most ingenious chemical research and the nicest mechanical skill. From 
Blackburn, Robert Peel removed to Bury, establishing print-works on an ex- 
tensive scale, and ultimately embarking in the cottcn-spisning. 
THE FIRST SIR ROBERT. 

Robert Peel, having acquired wealth, sought distinction, He entered Par- 
liament, supported the Pitt Ministry, was created a Baronet, and, after a long 
and active life, died in 1830, leaving behind him a good name and a plentiful 
estate. 


Old Sir Robert Peel was a practical man—preéminently a practical man. | 


Practical men differ considerably in the extent of their range. Sume soar 
almost as high as a theorctical man, or in other words approach to the disco- 
verer himself. They have but to get a hint, and they will work out the hint; 
but to get a hint of a principle, and they net only comprehend it but seize it. 
But the larger number of practical men stand on a lower platform. They sel- 
dom can reach to the appreciation of a scientific principle; they have not 
strength of wing to rise high above the surface of every-day life, or power to 
ascend Mount Pisgah, and survey the “ goodly land”; but they are admirably 
adapted for the valley below. Tut your discovery into shape, and they will 
give it ‘*a local habitation and a name”; hammer out your principle, and 
they will hammer it into practice. To be sure, Watt and Arkwright were 
practical men; but all inventors have not the rare faculty of being able not 
only to construct a theory but to work it out in ordinary detail. * * 

Sir Robert Pecl was a practical man of the lower class: not a discoverer 
himself, he had quickness, energy, and tact, to apply the inventions of others to 
the realization of an honestly and creditably acquired fortune. 

Old Sir Robert Peel was a profound admirer of the character of Pitt ; truly 
and religiously believing him to have been “the pilot that weathered the 
storm.” Practical as were his notions, carefully and successfully as he directed 
his numerous sons into the paths of honest industry, he yet had a strong desire 
that his house should produce a statesman; having, as coarse Cobbett used to 
banter him, “ a presentiment that he should found a family.” On his eldest 
~ therefore, he fixed his shrewd eye, and resolved to make him a successor of 

itt. 

THE FAMILY FAITH IN VAN’S “ VALUE.” 

Among the pledgers of their belief were the Peels, father and son. The old 
man pledged his belief in perfect sincerity, and maintained his pledge and his 
belief to the last. Not only did old Sir Robert Peel regard Pitt as the greatest 
Minister this country ever produced, but he regarded his policy in the matter 
of Bank-restriction as the wisest policy ever that great man adopted. The old 
man had made his fortune during a truly remarkable time. He had seen the very 
soil becoming prolific at the touch of science, and art clothing even our bleak- 
est districts with populous towns and a busy people. Coal and iron were 
lodged in ample stores within our own domain: the steam-engine and the spin- 
ning-jenny were filling the world with the products of our genius and skill. 
Therefore he believed that our “ internal resources ” were inexhaustible, and 
that, to call them out in endless profusion, it needed but the additional aid of 
an ample supply of the “circulating medium.” Having faith himself, our 
kindhearted energetic utilitarian and contracted baronet thought that it only 
required faith in others; gold was unnecessary if paper would do. So to the 


last hour of his public life he stood firm and fast by the faith that “ Pitt and | 


paper-moncy ” had saved this country from “ becoming a colony of France,” 
and had made us the great people we were: this he avowed even in the face of 
sneer and ridicule ; and when his son—he whom he had fondly designed as a 
successor to Pitt, departed in 1819 from this cardinal point in Pitt’s policy—a 
policy he thought not only good for Pitt’s time but good for all time—he 
mourned over him, “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

THE REFORM BILL GERMINATING IN A SEARCH AFTER THE BRITISH 

CONSTITUTION. 

‘The great change in our social condition, which began shorty after the 
middle of the last century, early manifested itself in the tone and temper of 
the people. Our manufactures and our commerce, suddenly expanding with 


the new powers which chemical science and mechanical skill placed in our 
hands, caused our population to gather and concentrate themselves in localities 
favourable for carrying on that combined industry which is the peculiar charac~ 
teristic of our modern manufacturing system; and while ancient boroughs, 
once in their time important, were sinking into decay, and their privilege of 
sending Members to the House of Commons had become a nominal right, 
really and actually vested in the lord of the manor or great landed proprietor 
of the locality, towns were rising in importance and population which had no 
right to return Representatives. People began to inquire where was the Con- 
stitution ? what was it like? in what form was it written down? and in what 
custody was the precious document kept? Reply was made, and Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Revolution of 1688, were pointed to. “But 
this did not satisfy our matter-of-fact politicians, who wanted the con- 
stitution to be produced for their inspection, that they might judge of it 
| as they would judge of the model of a steam-engine, on which was labelled 
| the maker’s name and the date of its construction. This inquisitorial and un- 
| imaginative spirit was increased by well-meant but injudicious attempts to ex- 
| plain everything to the perfect satisfaction of the dullest capacity ; and thus 
| the public mind was treated as injudicious parents sometimes treat the morbid 
} curiosity of their children—the mother, the De Lolme of the household, trying 
{ to sooth down inquiry with reasons which are intended rather to silence than 
| to satisfy; while the paternal Bentham, scorning fallacy, and disdaining what 
he thinks unmanly subterfuge, tries to arm the budding intellect with edge- 
| tools, and teaches it to break to pieces what it cannot comprehend. 
| WHERE THE CONSTITUTION MAY BE FOUND. 
| It was much forgotten that the British constitution, like the British oak, 
| had grown up nobody rightly knew how, and that from age to age it had in- 
creased its bulk and put forth its branches amid storms and changes, now in 
| danger of being uprooted and blown over, now lopped, trimmed, its bark peeled, 
| and occasionally the axe uplifted to cut it down; but still standing, and gra- 
dually becoming a great tree, under which all might shelter. Those who asked 
where the constitution was to be found might have seen it wherever they went 
} 





and on whatever they looked; in old cathedrals, in the courts of law, in our 
old corporations, our venerable towns; in the Monarchy, in the Houses of Par- 
, and the People; every thing 


| liament, the Judges of the land, the Aristocracy 
on, and manifesting how much 


| . . 
| proclaiming to the prescnt that the past had be 

of real happiness, of greatness, and of glory, might be found flourishing under 
| an incongruous mass of prescriptive habits and customs, of uncouth legisla- 





| tion, and even under exacting authority and unreflecting obedience. And 
much angry contention, much bitter strife, much liarassing and needless agita- 
tion, might have been spared, if men had early come to the plain, the definite 
| understanding, that the constitution grew with the people, and not the people 
by and for the constitution; instead of dividing the community into those who 
| resisted all change as incompatible with the safety and security of our social 
existence, and those who insisted on perpetual and incessant change as the 
vivifying principle of our social atmosphere. 
PEEL AND HIS TARIFF, 

The Corn-law and the new Tariff excited warm debates during the session. 
The many interests involved naturally led to clashing: from both sides of the 
House warm appeals were made on behalf of particular trades or manufactures, 
which were threatened by the removal of protection; and the agricultural in- 
terest, ranking among the most determined and influential of the Minister’s 
supporters, resisted the terms on which it was proposed to admit foreign cattle 
into thiscountry. ‘The severest criticism cannot deny to Sir Robert Peel the 
praise of the greatest firmness and the most rigid impartiality throughout the 
conduct of a most important, a most complicated, and a most tedious and 
harassing measure. Representations were listened to; modifications were 
adopted where it was clearly shown that the injury would exceed the benefit ; 
but throughout the dreary debate each night, and the active business each 
day, Sir Robert Peel resisted the solicitations and remained unmoved by the 
threats of supporters or opponents, on every point on which his own judgment 
was clear. This is high praise, but he amply deserves it. 

GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE. 

By the way, there is the rising hope of the Conservatives, and Peel’s right 
arm— William Ewart Gladstone, Vice-President of the Board of Control and 
Master of the Mint. 

That young man—what a disappointment! In person he is of a good 
stature, and, like Stanley, has a pretty, goodnatured, rather pouting mouth, 
while the upper part of the face, like Stanley’s, has a “ knitted” if not a 
frowning aspect. But what disappoints me most is the smallness of the head. 
Under Stanley’s careless locks you can see hidden a good solid mass of fore- 
head: but this noted young man—this philosophic worker-out of Church 
principles—I want for him capacious skull and breadth of face. Can such a 
small head carry all he knows ? 

We must take men as they are, and not as we imagine them. ‘The head is 
small, but it is well-shaped. You notice that the upper part of the face rather 
expresses severity: and Lam told that old Gladstone, and the family gene- 
rally, have been noted in Liverpool for what is called a “crusty” tempera- 
ment. If this be so, and this young man inherits it, he is an example of the 
power of principle, for he seems to have his temper singularly under control. 
His voice, too, is sweet and plaintive: he has amazing clearness of speech and 
volubility of utterance, but with a tendency torun into a mellifluous monotony, 
which he will probably correct. 

Are his abilities as great as they say, or is he an example of being “ cried 
up”? 

Oh, no man can doubt that his abilities are great. 1 do not refer to his 
books on Church and State, with which he first established bis reputation, but 
to his conduct in the House. He proved “ a friend in need” to Peel in con- 
ducting the tedious business and details of the new Tariff; in fact, every thing 
devolved on the Prime Minister and his Vice-President of the Board of ‘Trade ; 
and though Peel’s great business facility and long practice in addressing the 
House enabled him to expound, state, and defend the principles and details of 
the Tariff with more fulness, force, and weight, it was universally acknow- 
ledged that young Gladstone shone in the department of * facts and figures,” 
and displayed a capacity for official business of the very first order. 

It may be guessed from these specimens of his composition, 
| that the mind of the author is not one which induces implicit con- 
| fidence in his deductions: he is a writer who would, apparently, 
| sacrifice doubtful truth to certain rhetoric. The only point, how- 
| ever, that we see much reason to demur to, is ascribing the long 
and popular opposition to Catholic Emancipation principally to 
a love of religious truth as inculcated by the great English divines. 
Iu a thinly-peopled and untrading country, like Scotland during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with a population natu- 
rally addicted to metaphysical and religious disputation, “ the Man 
of Sin,” ‘the Beast,” and all the other mystical terms of reprobation 
launched against “ Popery,” might have a primal effect : but in Eng- 
land the cause of hatred was of a more practical kind. It originated 
in the murders of “ bloody” Mary; it was increased by the Papist 
conspiracies against Exizasetu, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
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by a chain of intermediate stations. In the same year that Astoria 
was founded by the agents of Mr. Astor of New York, at the 
mouth of the Columbia river on the South bank, the North 
bank was occupied by Mr. Davim Tuompson, an agent of the 
North-west Company in the name of the British Government. 
During the Presidency of Mr. Jerrerson, in 1803, the expedi- 
tion under Captains Lewis and Crarke was sent out to explore the 
Western territory : they and their followers were the first subjects 
of the United States who passed the Rocky Mountains. They 


crossed, a little to the North of 46 deg. from the head-waters of | 


the Missouri to the source of the Arrowstone river. They de- 
scended this stream, crossed the valley of the Flathead river, and 
then descended the Salmon, Snake, and Columbia rivers, to the 
sea; where they wintered, near the last-mentioned, on its South 
bank. Towards the close of Mr. Jerrerson’s Presidency, (about 
1807 or 1808,) Mr. Astor, a German settler in New York, con- 
ceived the idea of forming an American fur-company to rival the 
North-west and Hudson’s Bay Companies, and to form a permanent 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia river for the purposes of 
trade. Mr. Jerrerson’s reply to Mr. Astor’s suggestion is impor- 
tant—“ TI considered as a great public acquisition, the commencement 
of a settlement on that part of the Western coast of America; and 
looked forward with gratification to the time when its descendants 
should have spread themselves over the whole length of the coast, 
covering it with free and independent Americans unconnected with 
us but by the ties of blood and interest, and enjoying like us the 
rights of self-government.” Mr. Jerrerson, it is clear, did not 
assert any right of sovereignty over that region for the Government 
at the head of which he stoed, and did not contemplate the pro- 
jected settlements forming part of the United States. Mr. Astor 
formed his settlement at the mouth of the Columbia. In 1813, war 
broke out between the United States and Great Britain: Mr. 
Astor claimed protection for his settlement; but Mr. Monror, 
then Secretary of State, returned no answer to his letter. Even 
in 1813, the Government of the United States does not appear to 
have been of opinion that it had taken possession of the district at 
the mouth of the Columbia. Astoria was taken by a British cruiser 
in the course of the war: no attempt has been made to reoccupy it 
on the part of the Americans; but, by the arrangement of 1818, 
they reserved the power of claiming it. 

Thus then the matter stands. In 1793, Mackenzig, an officer of 


the Hudson’s Bay Company, reached the Pacific in latitude 52 deg.; | 


before 1811, the posts of the Hudson’s Bay and North-west Com- 
panies were advanced to the Spokan river in 47 deg.; in the same 
year that Astoria was founded by the Americans on the South 
bank of the Colombia, the British took possession of the North 
bank. On the other hand, in 1803-4, Lewis and Cuarke reached 
the Pacific in 46 deg. 19 min. North latitude; and the first Ame- 
rican settlement West of the Rocky Mountains was established 
by Mr. Astor near their encampment in 1811. Equity seems to 
say, that the district traversed by Lewis and Ciarxe and occu- 
pied by Astor belongs to the Americans; that the district tra- 
versed by Macxenzise and Howes, and occupied by the agents of 
the North-west and Hudson’s Bay Companies, belongs to Great 
Britain ; and that, if it is possible to draw a line intermediate be- 
tween them, that line ought to be the frontier. And this may 
easily be done. A line drawn due South from the Western termi- 
nation of the boundary in 49 deg. North will strike the Flathead 


river nearly midway between the point at which that river was | 
crossed by Lewis and Crarxe and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s | 


post of Flathead House. From this point the boundary might 
ascend the mountains which separate the valley of the Flathead 
from the valley of the Salmon river, and run along their crests 


to the junction of the Snake and Columbia rivers, near Fort | 


Nez-percés, (or Walla-walla) ; and thence it might pass along the 
mid-channel of the Columbia to the sea. 
mountains are nearly midway between the route of Lewis and 
Crarxe and the North-west Company’s post on the Spokan, appa- 
rently its most advanced station previously to the year in which 
Astoria was founded, but mentioned by Mr. Howes as the old 
house in 1811: and the lower course of the Columbia separates 
Astoria from the British settlement founded in the same year. 


This arrangement would do ample justice to the United States: | 


for the progress of discovery and settlement on the part of the | 
The | 


British previous to 1813 was systematic and unintermitting. 
Americans made frequent complaints of the influence which British 
organization and activity gave the great fur-companics over the 
Indian tribes. On the other hand, no attempt was made from the 
United States to follow up the discoveries of Lewis and CLarke 
West of the Rocky Mountains till Mr. Astor took it in hand; and 
Mr. Astor (himself a German by birth—his enterprise only 
tolerated by the Government of the United States) was obliged to 
employ Canadian voyageurs and discontented servants of the 
North-west Company as his local agents, for no American subjects 
could be found who knew the country or its inhabitants from per- 
sonal experience. 


JOURNALISTS AND BARRISTERS. 
Tue Westminster Review, the Standard, and the Times, have been 
eloquently demonstrating that the calling of a journalist is far more 
dignified and important than that of a barrister. Unfortunately 
for their arguments, no barrister has yet thought it worth his 
while to prove the converse of their position. It is only on question- 





able points that arguments are volunteered: missionaries do not 
set out to convert people to an opinion universally entertained. 


The summits of the | 


One oi the writers declares, that in “ real and unworldly public opi- 
nion, the journalist, a literary man, is higher than the barrister” : he 
means ‘ought to be higher” ; and it is simply because he suspects 
it is not higher, that he is so eager to show why it ought to be. The 
controversy—if controversy it can be called in which one side has all 
the talk to itself—seems objectless. The journal-laureates, in their 
songs of triumph, have confounded two things entirely distinct—the 
| admiration which attaches to genius, and the respectability of a pro- 
fession. The one is exclusively personal, and cannot be extended toa 
class, or depressed by connexion with any class. SHaxkspPere, 
Hogartu, Newroy, Lord Mansrrecp, Bentuam, Harvey, are 
great, not because one is a poet, another a painter, philosopher, jurist, 
legislator, or physician, but because they have displayed original 
and inventive genius. It is said that the genius which displays itself 
in professional research can be felt only by the few—must be 
taken on trust by the world at large. This is quite as true of 
Newton as of Lord Mansrietp or Harvey: how many are com- 
petent to form an opinion of the Principia, who join in praise of 
their author? Nay, are the majority of that public which deifies 
SHAKSPERE capable of feeling his poetry? or do they merely echo 
the judgment passed upon it by the lovers of poetry? The jour- 
nalist is no more entitled to arrogate to himself a share of 
the honour which attaches to the author of genius—be- 
cause, according to the Times, “ every journalist, every reviewer, 
belongs to the craft among the members of which are enrolled 
the names of Addison, Johnson,” &c.—than every attorney or 
law-stationer is to appropriate a share of the fame of a MAnsFIELp. 
The claim smacks of “nos poma natamur.” The trade of authors 
must be judged by the same standard as the trade of lawyers. The 
higher branches of the legal profession stamp a kind of rank upon 
those who belong to them—not merely because their occupations 
are liberal, or because they are lucrative, but because only men of 
integrity can be trusted with the duties which devolve upon them. 
A reputation for integrity is part of a lawyer’s stock in trade; 
and there is a presumption that a lawyer in extensive prac- 
tice has been found trustworthy by his numerous clients. 
The reputation is professional. On the contrary, the character 
of a journalist for a long time was entirely personal. Since 
booksellers became the patrons to whom authors looked instead 
of noble lords—since journals were established as permanent 
valuable properties, which might be injured by vacillation, apostacy, 
or venality—the profession of an author has come to require per- 
| sonal character as an element of success: but this revolution is com- 
| paratively recent, and as yet incomplete. The character of author is 
| rising in public estimation, and will continue to rise; but time alone 
| can impress upon the public to its full extent the change which has 
| taken place in the social position of the author. The process can- 
not be accelerated by the kind of special-pleading which has 
suggested these remarks. The just estimate of the professional 
author cannot be promoted by groundless vituperation of the 
professional lawyer. The barrister, says the Westminster Re- 
viewer, is at the call of any attorney for a few guineas: yes, in the 
| same sense that the author is at the call of any editor or publisher. 
“ Month after month,” proceeds the eloquent declaimer alluded to, 
| “daily, weckly, or quarterly, the successful journalist is the instructor 
| of the most intelligent minds of his age. His audience is not a 
| House of Lords, where, if there are thirty clever men, there are also 
| nearly four hundred blockheads ; nora House of Commons, in which 
the clever and intelligent men amount to one hundred and the com- 
monplace to five hundred ; nor a court of law, in which there may bea 
| dozen clever men, and the rest a vulgar crowd of briefless barristers, 
| sharking attornies, and their clerks. The journalist has for his 
| auditors all the best men of these three audiences, and besides 
| every mind in his country, and at length in Europe, who is watch- 
| ing the hill-tops of knowledge,” &c. Without at present contest- 
| ing the justice of this estimate of the intellects of the assemblies 





| mentioned, we may observe, that if the journalist addresses 
clever men he addresses blockheads also; that the orator of the 
Legislature addresses a wide public as well as the journalist; and 
that the former is at least sure of the auditors he sees before him— 
an advantage denied to him who addresses nobody in person. The 
subjects of the bar, it is added, are of less general interest than 
those discussed by the press: but they are also more definite and 
| tangible—more favourable to precise habits of thought and practical 
results. The journalist is, like the lawyer or physician, one who 
turns the lessons of philosophy to practical account for a remune- 
ration: there is no necessity that the profession of the former 
should be less honourable than the professions of the latter; but 
the spirit of worldly-mindedness cannot be checked by elevating 
| him above them. Wo to the country in which the honour due to 
individual intellectual eminence is wasted on the mere professional 


littérateur. 





DR. CHALMERS. 


Tue letter from Dr. Cuatmers to Mr. Coturns of Glasgow, on 
the subject of the Emigration Societies in the West of Scotland, 
which we copy below from the Scotch newspapers, cannot be read 
without a feeling of sadness. “I have,” says the Doctor, ‘“ made 
many an effort for the elevation of that class in society whom I most 
love—I mean our artisans and labourers.” It is most true. With 
all the energies of his benevolent and enthusiastic nature, Tuomas 
Cuaumers has laboured for long years to improve the social con- 
dition of the poor: he has set the example of labouring in the 
cause at the same time that he has been stimulating others to 
work. To this all who witnessed the toil he underwent in the 
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parish of St. John’s, Glasgow, can bear testimony. Since the time 
that he published his “Stability of National Resources” the prac- 
tical solution of the problem how to alleviate the distresses of the 

oor has scarcely ever been absent from his thoughts. His sym- 
pathies, like those of all truly great minds, have been with the weak ; 
and, like all truly great men, he has had a wonderful power of 
making the rudest and least instructed feel the sincerity of his 
sympathy. It is therefore most distressing to listen to the de- 
sponding language of one so gifted and benevolent. After de- 





claring that he despairs of seeing his scheme for improving the 
condition of the poor carried into effect—after giving a languid 
assent to an experiment in which he professes to have no con- 
fidence—he exclaims, dejectedly, “ But my season of effort has | 
now passed away!” This depression cannot be permanent in a | 
mind so generous and elastic: it must be transient. THomas 
Cuarmers, though he may feel that his schemes have not been 
and perhaps cannot be carried into effect, must be supported by the | 
consciousness that his exertions have been strenuous and sincere; | 
that he has spoken many a word in season that will have an abiding | 
influence ; and that he has stimulated many into activity who will | 
carry on the good work after he is at rest. And when, under the 
influence of these recollections, his dejection has disappeared, he 
may see that matters are in a train in which, even with his abated 
physical activity, his comprehensive mind and subduing eloquence 
may yet propel them in a right direction. He says, “ The scheme of 
a poor-law is beginning to look at us in good earnest :” then it is the 
time for those who, like him, entertain what we think an exaggerated 
estimate of its dangers, to propose safeguards against them. He 
proposes to raise a fund by subscription to aid voluntary emigrants : 
a measure has been proposed by which a permanent fund for that 
purpose may be raised without laying a tax upon any one; and 
the economical principles upon which that measure rests are those 
the truth of which Tuomas CuALmers was among the first to pro- 
claim. He is‘of opinion that emigration is inefficient “ as a last- 
ing expedient of relief for the distress of a redundant or unemployed 
population ”: no one measure can afford lasting relief—it is quackery 
to say so; and Dr. Cuarmers might be usefully employed in ex- 
posing that fashionable empiricism which holds out one or other 
measure as a panacea—a remedy for all evils. There is yet much 
useful employment for Tuomas CuaumeRrs in his capacity of pub- 
lic teacher; and the very flagging of his active impulses, of which 
he complains, will leave his powerful and capacious mind more free 
from bias. Even those who have not agreed, and perhaps never 
may agree with him in all things, pray that the most loveable 
among living public characters may long be preserved for his ap- 
propriate task of public instruction. 





DR. CHALMERS ON EMIGRATION. 
*¢ Ediuburgh, 29th December 1842, 
“ My dear Sir—I think I told you some time ago that I had received no less 


than twenty different applications from as many Emigration Societies in the | 


West of Scotland ; to most, if not all of which, 1 have given a contribution. 

“ I resolved, when the number had come to twenty, that I should make a 
change on my own treatment of their applications. 

“ J have since received two additional applications ; one by a letter subscribed 
‘Wm. Salmond,’ from the Bridgeton Emigration Society, another by a per- 
sonal call from two men who appeared in behalf of the *‘ Glasgow Calton Ca- 
nadian Village Emigration Society.’ 

“ Now, however painful the necessity for refusing to entertain any more of 
these specific applications, multiplying upon us by a process of endless subdi- 
vision, yet my heart bleeds for the distress which has given birth to them; and 
Tam still willing to make one sacrifice more in behalf of emigration. 

“Let a Society be formed in Glasgow, which will undertake to examine all 
the special claims, and to meet them, as far as it is enabled to do, from a general 
fund, formed by a general subscription from the country at large. Let this Society 
be recommended to public confidence by the guarantee of known and creditable 
names. Let subscribers at a distance be henceforth protected from the appli- 
ance of parties who are perfect strangers to them, and be henceforth relieved 
from the necessity of ascertaining the merits of each separate application, and 
I have no doubt but a very large sum may still be had, whenever the present 
system is superseded, by which the patience, though not the wealth of contri- 
butors, has been well nigh exhausted. 

“Would Government give their countenance to such a Society, this additional 
sanction would stimulate the liberality of all who feel for the distress of their 
countrymen, and are most desirous of relieving them, if they best knew how 
to do it effectually. 

“T shall most willingly share as a humble contributor towards such an ob- 
ject ; and I do think that my compliance with twenty of the bygone applica- 
tions entitles me at least to make the suggestion, whether it shall be adopted 
and acted on or not. 

“ But before I conclude, I must, though you are already aware of it, testify 
my own opinion of the utter inefficiency of Emigration as a lasting expedient 
of relief for the distress of a redundant or unemployed population. At the 
most, it will but yield a transient and temporary relief from the pressure which 
is now felt in the manufacturing districts of our country. I cannot see my 
way to any scheme of permanent amelioration for the working-classes, but 
through the medium of a commensurate parochial system, by which a universal 
education, both Christian and common, shall be provided for our people. The 
scheme of a Poor-law is beginning to look at us in good earnest; and I shall 
now cease to lament what I hold to be the infatuation of expending a five times 
greater sum, and doing worse than nothing with it, than would suffice for the 
establishment and vigorous operation of those moral causes by which alone the 
comfort and economic prosperity, as well as the transcendantly higher inte- 
rests of the common people, can be placed beyond the reach of every fluc- 
tuation. 

“ I have made many an effort for the elevation of that class in society whom 
I most love—I mean our artisans and our labourers ; but my season of effort 
has now passed away; and I therefore conclude with the expression of every 
wish, and my most earnest prayers, for a larger sufficiency of this world’s com- 
forts, and all those — blessings which furnish and prepare for the world 
to come, in behalf of the common people of Scotland. 

“ Lever am, my dear Sir, yours most truly, 

“ William Collins, Esq., Glasgow.” 


Tuomas CHALMERS. 











PRESENTS TO ROYALTY. 

Since the days of the Pharaohs, it has been understood that the 
best method of propitiating royalty is by a handsome present. The 
minds of courtiers and would-be courtiers have been and are in all 
ages and nations kept on the rack to devise acceptable gifts. The 
presents to Queen Victoria, her husband, and royal babes, have 
been curiously multifarious,—veils, baby-linen, Liliputian ponies, 
capercailzies, mammoth cheeses, tartans, cats, (tailless and with 
tails,) and what not. Some of these tributes of loyalty are homely 
enough, but at least they were all looked upon as rarities. The in- 
vention of the giving public seems to be waxing low: the last dona- 
tion we read of is “‘a hundred hares,” said to have been sent “alive” 
to his Royal Highness Prince ALperr within the last few days by 
the Earl of Lercester. Hares—even live hares—are uo rarity in this 
country. Seeing that we are now blessed with an heir-apparent, 
and that his Royal Highness does not wear a wig, the noble Earl 
cannot well be suspected of a bad practical pun. Prince ALBERT, 
since he met with one or two falls, seems to eschew the rougher sport 
of fox-hunting ; but surely the Earl of LetcrsTer is not sogauche a 
courtier as to mean to remind him of the comparative safety of 
coursing in the Home Park. Cowper tells us, that when he took 
to taming hares he was offered as many as might have stocked a 
park; but it has never been hinted that his Royal Highness is 
endowed with the melancholic temperament, any more than with 
the poetical genius, of the amiable recluse of Olney. In short, the 
recondite meaning of the Earl of Lricester’s gift baffles conjec- 
ture: had the present been made to the Queen, the Earl's here- 
ditary politics might have led to the suspicion that Lord Patmer- 
ston had a hand in it, and meant to supply her Majesty with 
Governors for India. The presentation of hares at Court cannot 
last long: the proverbial character of the March hare will render 
it an unsafe present, and February is the shortest month in the 
year. But what is to take their place? We would humbly suggest, 
live sprats; which, seeing they cannot live in the fresh waters of 
Windsor, will have at least a quasi-exotic character to rescue them 
from commonplace. 


DIPLOMATIC GEOMETRY. 
Maruemaricrans and diplomatists appear to differ widely in their 
philosophical premises. ‘The former are generally of opinion that 
it requires two lines to make an angle; but the Boundary Treaty 
of 1783, between Great Britain and the United States, described 
the North-west angle of Nova Scotia as formed by the line drawn 
from the sources of the St. Croix, and no other. And not long ago, 
Mr. Justice Menzrgs, in his proclamation to the revolted Boers at 
Natal, described a district as contained between a certain meridian 
and a certain parallel of latitude, in defiance of Euclid, who lays 
down the law that two straight lines cannot contain a space. All 
this must be very puzzling to the surveyors employed by diploma- 
tists; seeing that all their practical methods of mensuration have 
been taught them by Euclid and his successors, and that they 
speak the technical language of their teachers. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that a chair should be founded—say in the Lon- 
don University College—to teach that very peculiar kind of ma- 
thematics, which, for want of a better name, may be called Diplo- 
matic Geometry. 








THE THEATRES. 

AN attempted adaptation of Za Donna del Lago has been produced at 
Covent Garden this week: but the opera is so disguised in performance 
that the original work of Rossrnr is only discernible by means of the 
orchestra. Though not one of his best operas, and filled with passages 
taken from his former ones, La Donna del Lago is yet not unworthy of 
its author’s fame, and when performed by competent singers will always 
be heard with pleasure. As in all similar attempts, the Covent Garden 
company must encounter a comparison with our remiviscences of the 
real opera as performed at its proper theatre: the ladies, with Ronzi, 
PisaRONI, BRAMBILLA, and Grist; and Messrs. Harrison, MANVERS, 
BrnGe, and Co., with DonzELx1, Rusini, and Tampurint. The result we 
have stated. It is Za Donna del Lago burlesqued. Of the singers en- 
gaged in it, Mrs, Saaw alone understands how to deal with Rossini ; 
the rest are floundering about in helpless imbecility or happy ignorance. 

Of the translation we can say nothing, as no authorized version of 
the words is allowed to appear: a very prudent step on the part of 
the manager, in all probability. 

The scenery and costumes are admirable; as much superior to those 
of her Majesty’s Theatre as the singing is below it. 


Madame ALBERT would seem to have been desirous of showing that 
pathos is her forte, from her selection of a serious melodrama, entitled 
Arthur, ou Seize Ans aprés; which could only be made palatable to 
English tastes by very fine acting. She certainly succeeded in giving 
touching expression to the deep and strong emotions of a mother, who, 
to insure her son’s prosperity, denies herself the happiness of recog- 
nizing an only child torn from her in infancy, and accidentally thrown 
in her way sixteen years afterwards: an audience “ unused to the 
melting mood” were moved to tears as well as applause: nevertheless, 
the art of the clever actress was too apparent to escape observation, or 
to create that entire sympathy with the sufferings of the assumed cha- 
racter which is the test of all genuine personation. Yet if Madame 
ALBERT had not so powerful a rival as herself in the brusque, wanton, 
capricious, coquettish paysannes, her melodramatic pathos would be 
more appreciated: as it is, her versatility of talent is much to be 
admired. 

The performance of this melodrama, notwithstanding a considerable 
falling short of the point of perfection, was noticeable for the absence 
of violence and noise: there was none of that stamping, roaring, and 
furious gesticulating, which denaturalize all imitations of modern life 
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on the English stage. The actors depicted, or attempted to depict, 
emotions proper to the character and the scene, in such a manner as 
they might have been expressed by real persons under similar circum- 
stances ; and though their skill was not so great as to hide their art or 
to produce the powerful effects desired, still the art exhibited was of a 
good kind, and had reference to nature. Now the art of the English 
stage has neither the personification of individual character for its end, 
nor the imitation of human nature for its means. To produce a strong 
impression of some kind, whether ludicrous or terrific, is the English 
actor’s object; to attain which, any extravagance that stage-convention 
prescribes or allows, and custom sanctions, is resorted to, Even in 
comedy and domestic dramas, where the manners and usages of a 
particular state of society require to be observed, the licence of some 
players exceeds all bounds of probability, and habit scarcely reconciles 
audiences to the violation of truth in the representation. In tragedy, 
the individualizing of character should extend no further than a general 
consistency, with such occasional traits of a particular idiosyncracy as 
the poet has indicated for the purpose of giving a personal hold on our 
sympathies to the subject of the passion: the markings of character 
in tragedy should be few, and of a large and bold stamp; but they ought 
not to be less true to human nature in the abstract, though requiring to 
be imitated with grandeur and refinement. In this respect the art of 
the tragedian is analogous to that of the historical painter, who selects 
the features and expression from various models to embody the imagi- 
nary character; giving to his ideal persons appropriate attributes of 
humanity. In comedy, on the contrary, imitation of manners is essen- 
tial to localize individuality ; and even passion partakes strongly of 
modes as well as of character : here, therefore, the comedian has scope for 
exhibiting his observation of society, and his mimetic powers. The French 
performers necessarily exhibit French nature; but they do so in an 
easy and quiet way, without that constant effort to be effective and stagy 
which obliterates every trace of natural manner from most of our actors. 
In a word, the French actors rely most on expression of look, gesture, 
and utterance, in accordance with nature, for affecting the audience ; 
whereas the English, instead of trusting to natural expression and man- 
ner, exaggerate all sorts of conventional means in order to stimulate 
people to laugh or applaud despite their better judgment. Which of the 
two schools is best, or productive of the highest gratification, it is 
needless to say. 





THE PURCELL CLUB. 

Tue members of the Purcell Club assembled on Monday last, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in undiminished numbers and unrelaxing 
zeal. It would seem somewhat strange that in a society restricting 
itself to the compositions of one man, and he living at a time when the 
resources of his art were but imperfectly developed, there should be 
displayed the greatest variety of musical entertainment; that year 
after year new pieces should be performed, exhibiting the widest diver- 
sity of style, and unfolding the power of the art in the most opposite 
directions. It is probable that the Purcell Club comprises those mem- 
bers of the profession who are most familiar with his works; and yet it 
was remarked by the President, that the three principal compositions 
of the evening were equally new to all of them—that if known and 
studied, they had yet never been heard. 

The first of these was the Anthem composed for the Coronation of 
James the Second. “ My heart is inditing,’—a more elaborate and 
masterly work than that of HANDEL, and one on which not only the genius 
but the erudition of its author is abundantly lavished. Another of 
his Anthems, also written in eight real parts, ‘ O praise God in his 
holiness,” succeeded. To the performance of these compositions our 
skeleton Cathedral Choirs are wholly inadequate—that of St. Paul, for 
example, could not furnish half a voice to each part; and the only 
chance of hearing anthems which were especially designed and pro- 
duced for the service of the Church, is now ina tavern! One of the 
blessed effects of Cathedral plunder. The Verses were chiefly sung by 
the members of the Abbey Choir, and the chorus sustained by the 
other members of the Club. 

Another interesting feature of the evening’s entertainment was the} 
Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ; the history of which was related by the Pre- 
sident previously to its performance. It appears that in the time of Pur- 
CELL, and for years after his death, there was an annual commemora- 
tion of Music’s patron saint at Stationers Hall, where a certain num- 
ber of stewards presided; some persons of rank, and some members of 
the musical profession. A Cecilian Ode, written and composed for the 
occasion, formed the principal feature of the evening’s entertainment. 
At the commemoration of 1692, PurceLL produced the Ode, which was 
now, probably for the first time, revived. The entire composition com- 
= about twenty movements; of which nearly all were performed. 

he choruses strikingly exhibit the grasp of PurceLL’s mind: the re- 
sources of his art are poured out in prodigal abundance, and the artful 
texture of the harmony is no less conspicuous to the eye than its massy 
grandeur to the ear. Two of them, “ Soul of the world,” and ‘* Hail, 
bright Cecilia,” contain ideas which, here compressed into bars, many 
a composer would have spread over a larger number of pages. It 
appears that on the first performance of this Ode the admiration it ex- 
cited produced its immediate repetition: and yet it never was pub- 
lished, and had not been heard by any person living! Such is the dis- 
criminating taste of musical England. 

The selection from Purcext’s dramatic compositions consisted of 
pieces from Don Quixote and Dido and A2neas; and the evening's 
entertainment closed with one of his Catches. 

The chair was again occupied by Professor TayLor; and we were 
gratified to hear from him that the Club exhibits every appearance of 
vigorous health and undeclining prosperity. Mr. Turie presided at 
the pianoforte; and among the principal singers were Messrs. Hopss, 
Hawkins, SALr, Moxey, Gear, BRapBuryY, and CHapmMANn. One of 
the advantages resulting from this club is the perpetuation of the tra- 
ditional style of PurceLt’s music. Some of the singers who assisted 
in handing it down to us have lately been “ gathered to their fathers ” : 
the last of eminence among the once splendid choir of the Ancient 
Concerts—BrELLAMy and VAUGHAN—are gone; but to those who re- 
member it, the performance of Monday evening affords a welcome 
assurance that the spirit of Purce xt still lives. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE QUESTIONS OF 
HIS AGE. 


Turs is an able and timely publication; much more able, indeed, 
than publications that take up the topic of the time as an at- 
traction generally are. The writer is a man of quick, searching, 
and independent mind: he is well-informed upon the events of 
his age, which have not been allowed to pass without reflection : 
he is well read upon the questions he discusses, and, what is 
more to the purpose, he has digested his reading: his style is 
rapid, vigorous, and striking; and, either from labour upon his 
work, or, as we infer, from habitual practice in seizing the salient 
and telling points of a topic, he exhibits much strength and close- 
ness of composition. This brings with it an analogous defect,— 
occasionally too much of striving after force in his style, and too 
much of dogmatism if not of swagger in his manner. In one case, 
we are reminded of those players who show their anxiety to 
make their points tell; the other suggests the article-writer, who 
feels no hesitation in deciding knotty points by a touch of his 
grey goose-quill. 

The plan of Sir Robert Peel and his Era is, to exhibit the family 
and biography of the Premier, and to trace the rise and progress of 
the great questions with which he has been conspicuously connected ; 
displaying in the investigation, the public career of Sir Ropert 
Pert from the time when the narrative connects him with a 
particular question until it is set at rest. The book begins with 
“Sir Robert Peel’s Parentage, [and Parent,] and Entrance on 
Public Life.” A series of chapters on Currency, Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Improvement of the Civil and Criminal Law, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform, successively exhibit the history of those questions, 
and the part Sir Ropert took in more or less completely settling 
them. “Reign and Ruin of Whig-Radicalism,” and “ Restoration 
of the Conservatives to Power,” sketch the history of the last ten 
years, including the Premier's Corn-law, Tariff, and Income-tax. A 
chapter entitled “ Population and Production—Corn and Currency,” 
exhibits the writer’s own views upon the most important questions 
that are now engaging the minds of men; the result of those views 
being, that during the cycle of prosperous years, our currency ought 
to be steadily restrained, so as to check instead of stimulating spe- 
culation, and that the best arrangement of the existing Corn-law 
would be a sliding scale for Europe and a fixed duty for America. 
The book ends with “ A Night in the House of Commons” ; con- 
taining a series of sketches of our principal Senators, by means 
of a look-in upon the Lords. The personal character of this 
chapter gives it an interest, but its framework is somewhat arti- 
ficial, and the sketches are not so forcible or so felicitous as the 
other parts of the work. 

Apart from its temporary interest, the book has some value by 
presenting in a compact and readable form an historical view of 
the chief political and economical subjects that have engaged the 
attention of the country for the last sixty or seventy years, and in 
the case of Catholic Emancipation for the last hundred and fifty. 
Nor would the plan of Sir Robert Peel and his Era be a bad one 
for a compendious history of opinions; for it affords the means of 
introducing, as in a portrait-gallery, the most eminent individuals 
who have taken a part in the subject; while the questions them- 
selves admit of fuller display, and produce a greater impression 
than when mixed up with a crowd of characters and discordant 
events. In the work before us, temporary circumstances, and the 
purpose of the author in addressing a purchasing public, may have 
given a greater prominence to Sir Rosert Peet than historical criti- 
cism would award. Still, in looking over the different questions, this 
fact impresses the mind, that it was Peet who settled them, so far 
as they have been settled—that, in common parlance, he is the man 
to do business. The analytical inquirer may say, and with truth, 
that the original movers had done their allotted task, and formed 
the minds of the rising generation ; that much of the personal and 
merely prejudiced opposition bad died away; and that the ques 
tions were ripe for practical adjustment: but there stands the fact 
of success, that Peer did practically deal with them, whereas, on 
Catholic Emancipation, Pirr, Fox, Burke, Cannine, and CastLE- 
REAGH, had laboured without direct result, and left the Currency 
toitself. He effected the arrangement, too, by a sagacious estimate 
of latent means and a resolute determination to use them; for he 
was not, like the Whigs with their Reform Bill, forced to move 
by the pressure of a nation. On the contrary, Peer often had 
little popular support, and sometimes much risk of opposition, 
especially of that kind of opposition which few men like to encounter. 

The politics of an author have nothing to do with the literary 
merit of his book ; but if we were asked what are the political prin- 
ciples of the author of Sir Robert Peel and his Era, we could 
scarcely say. He is no particular favourer of his hero, but tells his 
story with unmoved calmness, almost with indifference. He is not 


a Whig; he is certainly not a “rampant Radical,” scarcely perhaps 
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a Radical at all: as little is he a Tory, or even a Conservative. Me 
blames and praises all round. He ridicules, almost bitterly, Pirt’s 
Bank Restriction Act, and VansitTart’s value-pledge of the one- 
pound-note ; he goes with the Tories of the last century in their 
then opposition to Reform, as having probably saved the country from 
subjugation by Naroreon, but thinks their opposition in 1830 was 
a ruinous folly; ke appears to hold that Pirr was right in the 
principle of his Continental wars; and he advocates what may 
be called Free Trade opinions. If he follows anybody, it is 
Burke: and perhaps he belongs to that class which the 
miserable mismanagement and the proved hollowness of high- 
sounding professions during the last ten years may have rendered 
pretty numerous—politicians whose abstract convictions are in 
favour of movement, as their reason convinces them of its certain 
advance, but who in immediate practice incline to those things 
which the temper of the times and the nature of the case render 
urgent and practicable, rather than desire like Carizinz the “ im- 
moderata, incredibilia, nimis alta”; who discard prejudices in 
forming their conclusions, but are not so ready to throw over pro- 
bability ; and think substantial results are of more consequence 
than the consistency of following bad men through bad measures 
by bad means. 

In exhibiting samples of this work, we shall not aim at con- 
veying any idea of the questions handled in it,—which, indeed, 
must be read as a series of articles,—but rather quote miscella- 
neous passages, as examples of the author. 

THE PEEL FAMILY. 

Among the noticeable names associated with the rise and growth of our 
modern manufacturing system, is that of Pecl—or Peele, in its primitive form. 
The final and superfluous letter has becn long since discarded, but we find it 
occasionally used down to a late period ; and even on the entrance of the present 
Sir Robert Peel into public life, though the newspapers give his name in its 
present form, the “ Parliamentary History ” and the “Annual Register” an- 
nounce him as Mr. Peele: and, trifling as is the alteration, one is apt fora 
moment to question the identity of the individual, doubting if he be the same 
with the present Prime Minister of the empire. 

The grandfather of Sir Robert Peel is said to be traditionally known in Lan- 
cashire as “ Parsley Peele,” from the circumstance of his having used a pars- 
ley-leaf as a pattern in his first experiments in calico-printing. Be this as it 
may, his third son, Robert Peel, became the founder of the Peel family. The 

esent Sir Robert thinks that his father was born at Peelfold, near Black- 

urn : more recent and personal inquiry throws doubt on this —_- and 
affirms that Robert Peel, the great manufacturer, the Member of Parliament, 
and the first Baronet, was born in Blackburn. Born, however, he was; in the 
year 1750, it seems; and his earlier days were passed in industrious obscurity. 
His first success in life was in calico-printing, that now wonderful and inter- 
esting branch of our manufactures, to which has been brought the application 
of the most ingenious chemical research and the nicest mechanical skill. From 
Blackburn, Robert Peel removed to Bury, establishing print-works on an ex- 
tensive scale, and ultimately embarking in the cotten-spisning. 

THE FIRST SIR ROBERT. 

Robert Peel, having acquired wealth, sought distinction. He entered Par- 
liament, supported the Pitt Ministry, was created a Baronet, and, after a long 
and active life, died in 1830, leaving behind him a good name and a plentiful 
estate. 

Old Sir Robert Peel was a practical man—preéminently a practical man. 
Practical men differ considerably in the extent of their range. S.me soar 
almost as high as a theoretical man, or in other words approach to the disco- 
verer himself. They have but to get a hint, and they will work out the hint; 
but to get a hint of a principle, and they not only comprehend it but seize it. 
But the larger number of practical men stand on a lower platform. They sel- 
dom can reach to the appreciation of a scientific principle; they have not 
strength of wing to rise high above the surface of every-day life, or power to 
ascend Mount Pisgah, and survey the “ goodly land”; but they are admirably 
adapted for the valley below. Fut your discovery into shape, and they will 
give it “a local habitation and a name”; hammer out your principle, and 
they will hammer it into practice. To be sure, Watt and Arkwright were 
practical men; but all inventors have not the rare faculty of being able not 
only to construct a theory but to work it out in ordinary detail. * * 

Sir Robert Peel was a practical man of the lower class: not a discoverer 
himself, he had quickness, energy, and tact, to apply the inventions of others to 
the realization of an honestly and creditably acquired fortune. 

Old Sir Robert Peel was a profound admirer of the character of Pitt ; truly 
and religiously believing him tu have been “the pilot that weathered the 
storm.” Practical as were his notions, carefully and successfully as he directed 
his numerous sons into the paths of honest industry, he yet had a strong desire 
that his house should produce a statesman; having, as coarse Cobbett used to 
banter him, “ a presentiment that he should found a family.” On his eldest 
_ therefore, he fixed his shrewd eye, and resolved to make him a successor of 

itt. 

THE FAMILY FAITH IN VAN’S “ VALUE.” 

Among the pledgers of their belief were the Peels, father and son. The old 
man pledged his belief in perfect sincerity, and maintained his pledge and his 
belief to the last. Not only did old Sir Robert Peel regard Pitt as the greatest 
Minister this country ever produced, but he regarded his policy in the matter 
of Bank-restriction as the wisest policy ever that great man adopted. The old 
man had made his fortune during a re’ A remarkable time. He had seen the very 
soil becoming prolific at the touch of science, and art clothing even our bleak- 
est districts with populous towns and a busy people. Coal and iron were 
lodged in ample stores within our own domain: the steam-engine and the spin- 
ning-jenny were filling the world with the products of our genius and skill 
Therefore he believed that our “ internal resources ” were inexhaustible, and 
that, to call them out in endless profusion, it needed but the additional aid of 
an ample supply of the “ circulating medium.” Having faith himself, our 
kindhearted energetic utilitarian and contracted baronet thought that it only 
required faith in others; gold was unnecessary if paper would do. So to the 
last hour of his public life he stood firm and fast by the faith that “ Pitt and 
paper-money ” had saved this country from “ becoming a colony of France,” 
and had made us the great people we were: this he avowed even in the face of 
sneer and ridicule ; and when his son—he whom he had fondly designed as a 
successor to Pitt, departed in 1819 from this cardinal point in Pitt's pelicy—a 
policy he thought not only good for Pitt’s time but good for all time—he 
mourned over him, “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

THE REFORM BILL GERMINATING IN A SEARCH AFTER THE BRITISH 

CONSTITUTION. 

The great change in our social condition, which began shortly after the 
middle of the last century, early manifested itself in the tone and temper of 
the people. Our manufactures aud our commerce, suddenly expanding with 





the new powers which chemical science and mechanical skill placed in our 
hands, caused our population to gather and concentrate themselves in localities 
favourable for carrying on that combined industry which is the peculiar charac~ 
teristic of our modern manufacturing system; and while ancient boroughs, 
once in their time important, were sinking into dceay, and their privilege of 
sending Members to the House of Commons had become a nominal right, 
really and actually vested in the lord of the manor or great landed proprietor 
of the locality, towns were rising in importance and population which had no 
right to return Representatives. People began to inquire where was the Con- 
stitution ? what was it like? in what form was it written down ? and in what 
custody was the precious document kept? Reply was made, and Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Revolution of 1688, were pointed to. But 
this did not satisfy our matter-of-fact politicians, who wanted the con- 
stitution to be produced for their inspection, that they might judge of it 
as they would judge of the model of a steam-engine, on which was labelled 
the maker’s name and the date of its construction. This inquisitorial and un- 
imaginative spirit was increased by well-meant but injudicious attempts to ex- 
plain everything to the perfect satisfaction of the dullest capacity ; and thus 
the public mind was treated as injudicious parents sometimes treat the morbid 
curiosity of their children—the mother, the De Lolme of the household, trying 
to seoth down inquiry with reasons which are intended rather to silence than 
to satisfy; while the paternal Bentham, scorning fallacy, and disdaining what 
he thinks unmanly subterfuge, tries to arm the budding intellect with edge- 
tools, and teaches it to break to pieces what it cannot comprehend. 
WHERE THE CONSTITUTION MAY BE FOUND. 

It was much forgotten that the British constitution, like the British oak, 
bad grown up nobody rightly knew how, and that from age to age it had in- 
creased its bulk and put forth its branches amid storms and changes, now in 
danger of being uprooted and blown over, now lopped, trimmed, its bark peeled, 
and occasionally the axe uplifted to cut it down; but still standing, and gra- 
dually becoming a great tree, under which all might shelter. Those who asked 
where the constitution was to be found might have seen it wherever they went 
and on whatever they looked; in old cathedrals, in the courts of law, in our 
old corporations, our venerable towns; in the Monarchy, in the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Judges of the land, the Aristocracy, and the People; every thing 
proclaiming to the present that the past had been, and manifesting how much 
of real happiness, of greatness, and of glory, might be found ae under 
an incongruous mass of prescriptive habits and customs, of uncouth legisla- 
tion, and even under exacting authority and unreflecting obedience. And 
much angry contention, ...uch bitter strife, much harassing and needless agita- 
tion, might have been spared, if men had early come to the plain, the definite 
understanding, that the constitution grew with the people, and not the people 
by and for the constitution; instead of dividing the community into those who 
resisted all change as incompatible with the safety and security of our social 
existence, and those who insisted on perpetual and incessant change as the 
vivifying principle of our social atmosphere. 

PEEL AND HIS TARIFF, 

The Corn-law and the new Tariff excited warm debates during the session. 
The many interests involved naturally led to clashing: from both sides of the 
House warm appeals were made on behalf of particular trades or manufactures, 
whick were threatened by the removal of protection; and the agricultural in- 
terest, ranking among the most determined and influential of the Minister’s 
supporters, resisted the terms on which it was proposed to admit foreign cattle 
into this country. The severest criticism cannot deny to Sir Robert Peel the 
praise of the greatest firmness and the most rigid impartiality throughout the 
conduct of a most important, a most complicated, and a most tedious and 
harassing measure. Representations were listened to; modifications were 
adopted where it was clearly shown that the injury would exceed the benefit ; 
but throughout the dreary debate each night, and the active business each 
day, Sir Robert Peel resisted the solicitations and remained unmoved by the 
threats of supporters or opponents, on every point on which his own judgment 
was clear. This is high praise, but he amply deserves it. 

GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE. 

By the way, there is the rising hope of the Conservatives, and Peel’s right 
arm— William Ewart Gladstone, Vice-President of the Board of Control and 
Master of the Mint. 

That young man—what a disappointment! In person he is of a good 
stature, and, like Stanley, has a pretty, goodnatured, rather pouting mouth, 
while the upper part of the face, like Stanley’s, has a “ knitted” if not a 
frowning aspect. But what disappoints me most is the smallness of the head. 
Under Stanley’s careless locks you can see hidden a good solid mass of fore- 
head: but this noted young man—this philosophic worker-out of Church 
principles—1 want for him capacious skull and breadth of face. Can such a 
small head carry all he haauet 

We must take men as they are, and not as we imagine them. The head is 
small, but it is well-shaped. You notice that the upper part of the face rather 
expresses severity: and I am told that old Gladstone, and the family gene- 
rally, have been noted in Liverpool for what is called a “crusty” tempera- 
ment. If this be so, and this young man inherits it, he is an example of the 
power of principle, for he seems to have his temper singularly under control. 
His voice, too, is sweet and plaintive: he has amazing clearness of speech and 
volubility of utterance, but with a tendency torun into a mellifluous monotony, 
which he will probably correct. 

Are his abilities as great as they say, or is he an example of being “ cried 


Ob, no man can doubt that his abilities are great. 1 do not refer to his 
books on Church and State, with which he first established his reputation, but 
to his conduct in the House. He proved “ a friend in need” to Peel in con- 
ducting the tedious business and details of the new Tariff; in fact, every thing 
devolved on the Prime Minister and his Vice-President of the Board of Trade; 
and though Peel's great business facility and long practice in addressing the 
House enabled him to expound, state, and defend the principles and details of 
the Tariff with more fulness, force, and weight, it was universally acknow- 
ledged that young Gladstone shone in the department of “ facts and figures,” 
and displayed a capacity for official business of the very first order. 

It may be guessed from these specimens of his composition, 
that the mind of the author is not one which induces implicit con- 
tidence in his deductions: he is a writer who would, apparently, 
sacrifice doubtful truth to certain rhetoric. The only point, how- 
ever, that we see much reason to demur to, is ascribing the long 
and popular opposition to Catholic Emancipation principally to 
a love of religious truth as inculcated by the great English divines. 
In a thinly-peopled and untrading country, like Scotland during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with a population natu- 
rally addicted to metaphysical and religious disputation, “ the Man 
of Sin,” “the Beast,” and all the other mystical terms of reprobation 
launched against ‘“ Popery,” might have a primal effect : but in Eng- 
land the cause of hatred was of a more practical kind. It originated 
in the murders of “ bloody” Mary; it was increased by the Papist 
conspiracies against Exizasetu, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
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the threatened invasion of the Armada, and the insolent claim of 
the Romish Pontiff to give away the crown of England. The reign 
of James the First was signalized by the Gunpowder Plot ; that of 
Cuartss by the Irish massacre; throughout the Protectorate and 
the reign of Cuarres the Second, the Roman Catholics, (as the 
writer himself observes,) were always found in alliance with the 
public enemy ; and the Protestant Revolution made that a domi- 
nant party-cry which had before been a national, political, and reli- 
gious feeling. Should Sir Robert Peel and his Era reach a second 
edition, we might recommend its author to reconsider his views 
upon this point. 





LIFE IN MEXICO. 
Tue authoress is the wife of the first Spanish Minister accredited 
to Mexico since that colony threw off the yoke of the mother- 
country ; and she appears to be either an Englishwoman or an 
Anglo-American: some passages warrant the former conclusion, 
unless she only speaks conventionally of England as her original 
home. Accompanying her husband on his mission, she sailed from 
New York for Havanna in the autumn of 1839; and thence, after 
a tedious passage, reached Vera Cruz; where they proceeded to 
Mexico in a new diligence. Of her travels and observations the 
lady kept a journal, which she transmitted in letters to her family ; 
and these being perused by Mr. Prescorr, the author of the 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” he strongly advised their 
publication. This has taken place with “ a few such alterations 
and omissions as were necessary in a private correspondence”; and 
Mr, Prescorr writes a brief preface stating his share in the matter. 

A connexion of an Ambassador is always advantageously placed 
for seeing certain phases of society. At public fétes and official 
or private entertainments there is a place, either by courtesy 
or etiquette; the “ best society” is open without difficulty, if 
not as a matter of course; there is no trouble in getting access to 
show-places and sights that. are not readily accessible to other 
strangers; and the most intelligent natives are ready to point out 
what is best worth seeing eitherin townor country. These oppor- 
tunities were rather increased in the case of the present writer ; 
for the Mexicans were so delighted at the arrival of an envoy from 
Spain, and the acknowledgment it implied, that they received him 
with gratulations of all kinds. Still, there are things in a nation 
worth observing besides entertainments and sights; and as we 
can but observe a certain amount in a certain time, it may 
be doubted whether these advantages are after all so great as they 
seem for the purposes of authorcraft. The multiplicity of subjects 
presented to the mind divert it from steady and deep attention, 
and direct what attention it can bestow upon the forms rather than 
the qualities of things. And we have noticed more than once, that 
persons who have enjoyed access to the highest society, and all the 
facilities it imparts, have not produced works in proportion to their 
seeming means; being often slight and superficial in matter, com- 
plimentary rather than judging in opinion, and little disposed to the 
trouble of investigation. 

These qualities in some degree characterize the book before us; 
redeemed, however, by much of feminine vivacity, grace, and per- 
ception: to which it may be added, that parties, fétes, theatres, 
ceremonies, and the little incidents of society, together with flow- 
ers, landscapes, dress, music, and the manner of character, are more 
natural to a woman, and therefore better, thanina man. Life in 
Mexico, however, deals rather with the fashionable than the real 
meaning of the word “life.” Bating the peculiarities connected 
with the climate, and the complimentary courtesy of Spanish 
manners, which have as yet survived the distractions and re- 
volutions of the country, Life in Mexico seems the life of 
ladies and gentlemen all over the world. Nay, in strictness, it 
does not differ by the amount of the climate; for the peculiarities 
arising from it are rather concomitant than inherent—that is 
in our fair writer's picture of behaviour and parties. Two 
topics of some gravity, indeed, form the subject of her pen. 
She was present during an outbreak, when two rival parties were 
firing upon one another in the streets, (though doing more harm to 
the citizens than to each other,) and the capital was under some- 
thing like martial law: she was also present at several immolations 
under the guise of taking the veil; and though her descriptions 
of the anxious confusion of the riot, and of the sentiment or 
mummery of the sacrifice, are graceful, yet the nature of her views 
and descriptions is so obviously feminine, that the graver subjects 
scarcely take on a grave character under her pen. It should be 
added, however, that only one half of the work is before us. The 
publication is a reprint of an American book forming a part of the 
Foreign Library; a scrial whose plan is to present translations, 
and it would seem reprints, of foreign works at a price intermediate 
between the very cheap editions and copyright publications. 

A great charm in the letters is their style and manner; which 
are lively, careless, and unaffected—evidently the spontaneous 
effusions of an accomplished, witty, and kindhearted person, not 
writing with the sense of a public before her eyes, and hence pos- 
sessing a freedom which better writers do not always attain when a 
work is their design. This imparts a freshness and attraction even 
to the most trifling matters ; while her liveliness gives them a cha- 
racter. Take an example from her account of the sea-voyage. 

SCENES AT SEA. 

When I said I liked a sea-life, I did not mean to be understood as liking 
3 merchant-ship, with an airless cabin, and with every variety of disagreeable 
odour. Asa Frenchwoman on board, with the air of an afflicted porpoise, and 
with more trath than elegance, expresses it, “ Tout devient puant, méme 
Veau-de-cologne.” 





The opening of morning is dramatic in our narrow cabin. About twenty 
voices in Spanish, German, Italian, and broken English, strike up by degrees. 
From a neighbouring state-room, Nid d’oiseau puts forth his head. “ Stooar! a 
toomlar! here is novater!” “Comin, sir, comin.” * Caramba! Stooard!” “Comin, 
sir, comin!” “ Stuart? vasser und toel!” ** Here, sir!” “ Amigo! how is the 
wind?” (This is the waking up of el Senor Ministro, putting his bead half-suf- 
focated out of his berth.) Ob steward! steward !” “* Yes, Miss,” * Come here, 
and look at this!” “ I'll fix it, Miss,”"—&c. 

SANTA ANNA. 
In a little while entered General Santa Anna himself; a erm good- 
e 


an quietly-dressed, rather melancholy-looking person, with one leg, op 
parently somewhat of an invalid, and to us the most interesting person in the 
group. He has a sallow complexion, fine dark eyes, soft aud penetrating, 


and an interesting expression of face. Knowing nothing of his past history, one 
would have said he was a philosopher living in dignified retirement, one who had 
tried the world and found that all was vanity, one who had suffered ingra- 
titude, and who, if he were ever persuaded to emerge from his retreat, would 
only do so, Cincinnatus-like, to benefit his country. It is strange, how fre- 
quently this expression of philosophic resignation, of placid sadness, is to be 
remarked on the countenances of the deepest, most ambitious, and most de- 
signing men. 
DECEMBER IN MEXICO. 

It was difficult to believe, as we journeyed on, that we were now in the 
midst of December. The air was soft and balmy. The heat, without being op- 
pressive, that of a July day in England. ‘The road through a succession of 
woody country ; trees covered with every variety of blossom, and loaded with 
the most delicious Tropical fruits ; flowers of every colour filling the air with 
fragrance, and the most fantastical profusion of parasitical plants intertwining 
the branches of the trees, and flinging their bright blossoms over every bough. 
Palms, cocoas, oranges, lemons, succeeded one another ; and at one turn of the 
road, down in a lovely green valley, we caught a glimpse of an Indian woman, 
with her long hair, resting under the shade of a lofty tree, beside a running 
stream—an Oriental picture. Had it not been for the dust and the jolting, 
nothing could have been more delighful, 

MILLIONAIRES OF MEXICO. 

But here come three carriages en suite, all with the same crimson and gold 
livery, all luxurious, and all drawn by handsome white horses. Is it the 
President? Certainly not; it is too ostentatious. Even royalty goes in 
simpler guise when it condescends to mingle in the amusements of its sub- 
jects. In the first carriage appear the great man himself and his consort, rather 
withdrawing from the plebeian gaze. ‘There is here much crimson and gold, 
much glass and well-stuffed cushions, much comfort and magnificence com- 
bined. Two handsome Northern steeds, white and prancing, draw this com- 
modious equipage. The next is a splendid coach, containing the children and 
servants; while in the third, equally magnificent, are the babies and nurses. 
By the side of the first carriage ridvs an elderly gentleman, who, were his seat 
firmer, might be mistaken for a picador. He wears a rich Mexican dress, all 
covered with gold embroidery ; his hat with gold rolls is stuck jauntily on one 
side, contrasting oddly enough with his uneasy expression of countenance ; 
provably caused by the inward trepidation of which he cannot wholly repress 
the outward sign while managing his high-bred steed, and with his feet pressing 
his silver stirrups, cautiously touching him with a whip which has a large dia- 
mond in the handle. 

But the chief wonder of his equipment, and that which has produced him 
such a retinue of little ragged and shouting boys, is his saddle. ‘his extraor- 
dinary picce of furniture, which cost the owner five thousand dollars, is entirely 
covered with velvet, richly embossed in massive gold; he sometimes appears 
with another, inlaid with pure silver. 

His whole appearance is the most singular imaginable ; and the perturbation 
of spirit in which he must return when it begins to grow dusk, and he reflects 
at once upon his own value and his countrymen’s taste for appropriation, must 
balance the enjoyment which his vanity receives from the admiration of the 
little boys in the Paséo. 

THIEVES IN MEXICO. 

Apropos to which, the Consul told us the other day, that some time 
ago, having occasion to consult Judge upon an affair of importance, he 
was shown into an apartment where that functionary was engaged with some 
suspicious-looking individuals, or rather who were above suspicion, their ap- 
pearance plainly indicating their calling. On the table before him lay a num- 
ber of guns, swords, pistols, and all sorts of arms. The Judge requested Mon- 
sieur de to be seated ; observing that he was investigating a case of robbery 
committed by these persons. The robbers were seated, smoking very much at 
their ease; and the Judge was enjoying the same innocent recreation ; when his 
cigar becoming extinguished, one ot these gentlemen, taking his from his mouth, 
handed it to the magistrate; who relighted his puro (cigar) at it, and returned 
it with a polite bow. In short, they were completely hand in glove. 

SPANISH COLONIAL COUNTRY MANNERS. 

In the evening here, all assemble in a large hall; the Senhora de playing 
the piano; while the whole party, agents, dependientes, major-domo, coach- 
men, matadors, picadors, and women-servants, assemble, and perform the dances 
of the country ; jurabes, aforrados, enanos, palomos, zupateros, &c. &e. It 
must not be supposed that in this apparent mingling of ranks between masters 
and servants there is the slightest want of respect on the part of the lat- 
ter: on the contrary, they seem to exert themselves, as in duty bound, for 
the amusement of their master and his guests. There is nothing Repub- 
lican in it—no feeling of equality: as far as I have seen, that feeling does 
not exist here except between people of the same rank. It is more like some 
remains of the feudal system, where the retainers sat at the same table with 
their chief, but below the salt. The dances are monotonous, with small steps 
and a great deal of shuffling ; but the music is rather pretty, and some of the 
dancers were very graceful and agile ; and if it were not invidious to make dis- 
tinctions, we might particularize Bernardo the matador, the head coachman, 
and a handsome peasant-girl, with a short scarlet and yellow petticoat, and a 
foot and ankle 4 la Vestris. They were all very quiet, but seemed in a state 
of intense enjoyment; and some of the men accompanied the dancers on the 
guitar. 

A fault, not of the writer but of the book, is the constant recur- 
rence of initials or blanks; and this is as needless as it is annoying. 
Sometimes the blank cannot operate as any concealment, where 
concealment is most desirable, in America; for it is ridiculous to 
suppress the name when you mention the office. What, for exam- 
ple, is the utility of the blanks on the titlepage, ‘“*‘ Madame C—— 
de la B——,” since any curious person could easily learn the name 
of the Spanish Envoy ? In the case of private individuals, the blank 
may be effectual; but there no hint of a name is wanted. It is 
just as intelligible, and quite as authoritative, to say “a visiter,” 
or “ the mistress of the house,” or “a lady,” played the piano, 
as to say “the Senora de ——.” Mr. Prescott should have 
attended to this when he undertook the responsibility of giving 


the book to the world. 
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FOREST DAYS. 
Tue hero, or at least a subject of this new romance of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. James, is Robin Hood, transferred from the usuaily 
assigned time of Richard the First to that of Henry the Third, and 
leagued with De Montfort Earl of Leicester and the Barons who 
sided with him against foreigners and arbitrary power. Of course, 
bold Robin is not made the hero of a love-tale, but he is made 
the protector of the lovers; assisting the true hero, Hugh de 


by which Richard de Ashby, the villain of the piece, involves Hugh 
in a charge of murder, and a trial by battle, which must forfcit 


his life and disgrace his name if defeated, and which if victorious | 


will stain his hands in the blood of his affianced’s brother. 
Iu a high artistical sense, Forest Days is inferior to most of the 


better romances of Mr. James, both as regards its history and its | 


historical characters, as well as in the persons more entirely belong- 
ing to the novel. The history is deficient in breadth and interest ; 
much more so, we think, than it needed to have been. What- 
ever judgment may be passed upon the character and objects of 
the real De Montfort, there is no doubt that he was the first who 
clearly discerned the growing power of the citizens or burghers, 
and raised the Commons of England to a consideration they never 
received before and have never since lost. Mr. James is of 
course aware of this fact, but he makes no use of it. We are 
scarcely introduced to a city, and to citizens not at all. The his- 
tory is confined to Prince Edward’s escape and the battle of Eve- 
sham, and to some passing sketches of De Montfort, the weak and 
foolish sovereign, and his son the future Justinian of England. None 
of these personages are depicted with much nicety or force ; and the 
same may be said of the people of the romance. They are, asit were, 
stock characters,—a hero, a lady, a poor but villanous relation work- 
ing upon the family pride of her hasty but generous brother, two old 
barons, one blunt and faithful to death, the other rather weak and 
pursuing his own interests without much regard to principle, 
together with a sufficiency of Norman nobles, foreign courtiers, pea- 
sants, and broken-down gentlemen turned cutthroats. All these es- 
sentially resemble similar persons in numerous other romances, 
only slightly varied by the character of the age in which they 
appear. A half-supernatural dwarf, whois an instrument of Robin 
Hood, is a less common person; but the general conception was a 
favourite with Scorr. Kate Grantley, the mistress or leman of 
Richard de Ashby, is a rather ticklish subject ; but is well drawn, 
and well managed. 

As regards the great hero of English ballad and tradition, Robin 
Hood himself, it was hardly to be expected that Mr. James would 
succeed, when Water Scott failed. Scorr, however, failed in ex- 
ecution rather than conception. He connected the “ bold outlaw” 
of “the fayre forrést” with great characters and great events; 
but the connexion is accidental. He failed by materializing his 
character and creation in the development, and turned out a staid 
and somewhat good sort of man, instead of the frank, fearless, and 
cheerful yeoman of “merry England.” Mr. James has not even 
aimed at reaching the true character of the national archer and 
outlaw. He makes him a politician and political leader, and that 
in a matter-of-fact and business-like way. ‘Jollye Robin,” as 
drawn by Mr. James, might have headed a deputation on the 
Forest-laws in his own time, and in ours have denounced the 
Tariff or argued for a free trade in corn. The forest-life is indeed 
the worst done thing in the romance: the outlaws look like modern 
and mechanical gentlemen masquerading at a pic-nic, rather than 
the earnest, hearty, jovial archers of the old ballads. 

But although Forest Days is inferior to many romances of Mr. 
James in the interest which springs from history or historical 
manners, it surpasses most of his works in rapidity and readable- 
ness. Though not devoid of extraneous passages, both his digres- 
sions and his reflections are fewer in number; and in losing the 
events of history, he has also got rid of some of his heavy historical 
disquisitions, which, however good in themselves, were always 
a to the progress of the story. 

This rather militates against such extracts as suit our space 
during the great talk; for the unconnected passages are fewer than 
usual, and the work in point of mere composition is scarcely so 
good. We will, however, take a short part, of powerful writing— 
the scene where Richard de Ashby is waiting the perpetration of 

his relation’s murder; suspicion of which he designed to throw 
upon Hugh de Monthermer. 


SUSPENSE AND REMORSE. 
? He was mistaken, there was no horse there. The sound was in his own 
imagination; and he returned to his place of shelter, feeling the autumnal air 
chilly, though the day was in no degreecold. It was that the blood in his own 
veins had, in every drop, the feverish thrill of anxiety and dreadful expectation. 

No words can tell the state of that miserable man’s -nind during the space 
of two hours, which elapsed while he remained in that cottage. Remorse and 
fear had possession of him altogether—ay, fear ; for although we have acknow- 
ledged that perhaps the only good golly he possessed was courage, yet as 
resolution is a very different thing from bravery, so were the terrors that 
possessed his mind at that moment of a very distinct character from those which 
seize the trembling coward on the battle- field. 

There was the dread of detection, shame, exposure, the hissing scorn of the 
whole world, everlasting infamy as well as punishment. Death was the least 

rt, indeed, of what he feared ; and could he have been sure that means would 

afforded him to terminate his own existence in case of failure, the chance of 
such a result would have lost half its terror. 

But there was remorse besides—remorse which he had stifled till it was too 
late. He saw his kinsman’s white hair; he saw his countenance. He en- 
deavoured in vain to call it up before his eyes, with some of those frowns or 
haughty looks upon it which his own vices and follies had very often produced. 
There was nothing there now but the smile of kindness, but the look of ge 
nerous satisfaction with which from time to time the old Earl had bestowed 


| to look out. 


Monthermer, to escape from his difficulties, and tracking out a plot, | each moment: it was horses’ feet coming rapidly along the road. He 


upon him some favour or afforded him some assistance. Memory would not 
perform the task he wished to put upon it. She gave him up the anguish of 
conscience, without even awakening the bad passions of the past to palliate the 
deeds of the present. He leaned on the dismantled window-frame with his 
heart scorched and seared, without a tear to moisten his burning lid, without 
one place on which the mind could rest in place. The hell of the wicked 
always begins upon earth; and the foul fiend had already the spirit in his grasp, 
and revelled in the luxury of torture. 

At length there came a distant sound; and, starting up, he ran forth 
His ears no longer deceived him, but the noise increased 


gazed earnestly towards Lindwell; but instead of those whom he expected 
to see, he beheld a large party of cavalry riding by at full speed; and 





as they passed on before him, galloping away towards Nottingham, the towering 
form of Prince Edward, rising by the full head above any of his train, caught 
the eye of the watcher, and explained their appearance there. The rapid tramp 
| died away, and all was silent again. 

| Some twenty minutes more elapsed, and then there was a duller sound ; but 
| still it was like the footfalls of horses coming quick. Once more he gazed 
| forth ; and now he beheld, much nearer than he expected, four mounted men 
approaching the cottage, but avoiding the hard road, and riding over the turf 
of the common. One of them seemed to be supporting another by the arm, 
who bent somewhat feebly towards his horse’s head, and appeared ready to fall. 
In aminute they came round: and Ellerby, springing to the ground, while the 
man they had called Parson held the rein of Dighton’s horse, aided the latter 
to dismount, and led him into the cottage. 


PUBIICATIONS RECEIVED, 


From January 27th to February 2d. 


Books. 

Sir Robert Peel and his Eru : being a Synoptical View of the chief Events 
and Measures of his Life and Time. : 
Doings in China : being the Personal Narrative of an Officer engaged in 
the late Chinese Expedition, from the Recapture of Chusan in 1841 to 
the Peace of Nankin in 1542. By Lieutenant ALEXANDER MuRRAY, 

Eighteenth Royal Irish. . 

The Report of the South Shields Committee appointed to Investigate the 
Causes of Accidents in Coal-Mines. With plans and appendix. 

Report on the Geology of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh. Examined and Described under the authority 
of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portiock, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 

The Double Duel; or Hoboken. By Tueopore S. Fay, Esq. Author 
of “ The Countess,” &c. In three volumes. 

Phantasmagoria of Fun. Edited and Illustrated by ALFreD CROWQUILL, 
In two volumes. 








The History of Woman in England, and her Influence en Society and 
Literature, from the earliest period. By Hannan Lawrance, Author 
of “ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century.” Volume]. To the year 1200, 

[Miss Lawrance’s reading for her “ Memoirs of the Queens of England” 
opened up many sources of information relating to the character, condition, 
and habits of women; whence she has drawn materials for the present work. 
Volume First relates to that early period in the history of this country of which 
we have but few and doubtful particulars relating to great events: any infor- 
mation respecting women is only to be gleaned in scattered details, incidental to 
matters of more importance than those affecting the weaker sex were consi- 
dered in the rude ages. Such light as is thus let in upon the secluded life, 
humble duties, and lowly position of womankind, exhibits even Queens and Ab- 
besses in a condition little raised above that of the country housewife of the 
present day; though possessed of some knowledge of medicine, skjll in embroid- 
ery, and the then rare accomplishment of reading. The influence of women on 
society, up to the time when the volume closes, is rather to be inferred than 
demonstrated ; but the general view of their social state here given is a needful 
introduction to the subject. ] 

The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Cuarzes Knicur. Second edition. Volume VII. 

[The feature of this volume is the Essay on the Three Parts of Henry the 
Sixth and on Richard the Third ; with the view of showing, not merely that the 
Three Parts are properly ascribed to SHaksPERE, but that he was the author 
of the earlier plays on the same subject, which it is generally held he used asa 
groundwork for his own. This question is handled very elaborately—by direct 
and circumstantial evidence from contemporary writers, and SuaksPeReE him- 
self; by arguments against the fallacies, or alleged fallacies, of MALoNE and 
others; by a minute examination of passages in the dramas, and a consideration 
of their general scope; by a comparison of the principal persons in Richard 
the Third surviving from Henry the Sixth, especially of Richard himself, in 
order to prove that, from the general conception of the characters as well as 
trom verbal allusions, they were conceived and written by the same man; and 
lastly, by an inquiry into the contemporaries of SHAK3PERE—as MARLOWE— 
who might be supposed to have written the “Contention of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster,” with a view to show that, judging by their published 
works, they could not. Though rather minute and over-elaborate, the Essay 
contains a great number of curious personal, literary, and critical particulars ; 
and . well worth the attention of those who delight in investigations of the 
| kind. 
| Knight's Cabinet Edition of the Works of William Shakspere. Volume I. 
| [ This is a book of the right shape to slip into the pocket. Its plain but hand- 
some exterior is neither too fine nor too common to be taken out in the theatre 
| or in a steam-boat, or to be stuffed into a trunk or carpet-bag: the binding is 
strong enough to last a long while with careful use, but the gilt edges leave 
enough margin for rebinding when needful. Besides the temptation to pur- 
chase a correct pocket SHAKSPERE, which the monthly issue affords, there is 
this other advantage, that a lost volume may be replaced readily. ] 

Tales, Old and New, with other Lesser Poems. By Epwarp N. SHANNON. 
[The two principal tales in this volume were published more than twenty 
years ago. “ Arnaldo” is an Italian story of love, murder, and ven- 
geance; written in imitation of the Giaour, but without the force, propriety, 
and distinctness of that wild but powerful poem. “ Arnaldo,” in fast, isa 
grave though unintentional burlesque of its prototype. “ Gaddo” is an 
imitation of Beppo, and the more flippant and satirical parts of Don Juan. 
According to the preface, the authorship was attributed to Lord Byron or 
the Devil, in the Literary Gazette for 1821: and on this the writer seems to 
plume himself much ; though to us, judging at this distance of time, “ Gaddo” 
only seems a servile and heavy imitation. Some sonnets aad occasional poems, 
with the versification of one of Boccacto’s tales, are added to these reprints. ] 

Dora Mareelli, the Last of her Race; a Poem. By Davin Warp- 
Law Scort. 

[ The heroiue of this tale is the daughter of an Italian nobleman and a High- 
land lady: the mother of Dora dies early; her father goes abroad, and is 
killed at the battle of Dettingen; her grandfather and lover join the rebellion 
of *45, and fall at Culloden; and Dora dies of a broken heart. With this tale 








of fiction the author has interwoven a sort of metrical history of the campaign 
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of 1745-46. The poem is written in the heroic couplet, and in a somewhat 
prosaic style. ] 
What is the Power of the Greek Article, and how may it be expressed in 
the English Version of the New Testament? By Joun Taytor. 
The author’s professed objects are, to show that MippLETOon’s theory of the 
reek article is untenable; to propose a more satisfactory theory of his own; 
and to propose an amended version of the New Testament in accordance with 
this new theory. In the first he is successful; in the second he utterly fails; 
and his proposed amendments are sheer trifling—not even “learned trifling.” 
The whole ends in “ proposals for publishing by subscription, in one volume 
octavo, price 10s., The Emphatic New Testament”; in which all the errors of 
the cuthorized version are set to rights by placing “an acute accent after those 
words in English to which in Greek the article is prefixed, and a double acute 
after the emphatic pronouns.” ] 
Practical Mercantile Correspondence; a Collection of Modern Letters of 
Business, with notes critical and explanatory, an analytical index, and an 
appendix. Second edition, revised and enlarged. By WuituiamM 
ANDERSON. 
[The distinguishing points of this book, as some of our readers may remember, 
are, that the letters are real—transcripts, with necessary changes, from actual 
correspondence; and that they are arranged in a series of regular classes 
according to the subject matter. Among the additions to the present edition, 
is some Australian correspondence, “‘accompanied by invoices and account- 
sales”: the appendix, consisting of commercial technicalities, has also been 
enlarged. ] 
A Catalogue of Books published in London during the year 1842. 
A catalogue summary, from the “ Publishers’ Circular,” of the titles, price, 
cc. of all the works published in London during the past year: and a wonder- 
ful list it is. The curious, to whom two shillings is no object, might lay out 
the money in a much worse bargain; and to persons residing abroad or in the 
Colonies, the list may be useful, perbaps even interesting. ] 
Mothers and Daughters; a Comedy, in five acts. By Rospert Bext, 
Esq. ; Author of “ Marriage,” &c. 
Sir Michael Paulet; a Novel. By Miss ELEN Picxenrixc, Author of 
“ The Expectant,” &c. Second edition. In three volumes. 
Les Glorieuses, ou Deux Fétes et Deux Victoires. Par le Chevalier 
CuaTELAIN, Chevalier de ’Ordre da Mérite Civil de Prusse, &c. 
Waverley Novels, Vol. X X111.—* Anne of Geierstein.” 
An Essay on the Tragedy of Hamlet. By P. Macponett, Author of 
“An Essay on the ‘'empest,” and late President of the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. 





SERIALS. 

The History of China, Pictorial and Descriptive ; from the earliest period 
to the present time. By Miss Corner, Author of the “ Historical 
Library,” &c. Part I. 

Ge readable compilation of what little is known to us of the history of China, 
illustrated with wood-cuts and lithographs. The Chinese pictures had better 
have been faithfully copied ; for the “barbarian” artists have destroyed the 
character of the originals in many instances. } 

Popular Flowers. The Pansy; its propagation, cultivation, and general 
treatment in all seasons. To which is added, a list of the favourite 
and most approved kinds. With a coloured frontispiece. 

The second of a series of brief and simple treatises on the culture of favourite 

owers, for the use of amateur florists; the geranium being the first, and the 
oo to be the next. The work is neatly got up, and the plate well exe- 
cuted. 

Harry Mowbray. By Captain Knox, Author of “ Hardness,” &c. With 
illustrations by WeiGaLu. Part IL 

[The First Part of this fiction has escaped our notice: the present contains an 
announcement of the author’s intention to append to the future numbers of 
this publication a series of papers on “ the physical and sanitary condition of 
pe vn} with the view of showing how their distress and misery may be best 
reieved. 

Browning's Bells‘ and Pomegrantes, No. 1V.—“ The Return of the 
Druses.” 

[The scene of this “ tragedy ” (God wot! ) is laid in an island of the Grecian 
seas, where some Druses have been reduced to bondage by the Knights of 
Rhodes, and oppressed by their Prefect. ‘The story is not told very intelli- 
gibly; but, as near as we can make it out, a Druse professes himself their 
Khaliff Hakeem, who had been dead some hundred years; gets up a conspirac 
against the Knights; and, by expressing himself in a style obscurely mystical, 
he unintentionally excites his mistress, Anael, to kill the Prefect ; when, after 
a series of dull and puzzling situations, Anacl dies, the impostor Khaliff stabs 
himself, and the Druses are left on the start for Asia Minor. After this, we 
need not say that the story is improbable, and without interest: but it may be 
added, that the actors are mere phantasmagoria, talking Browning; and that 
the a with the usual faults, displays little of the power of the 
writer. 

German Amaranths. Klauer’s Deutsche Amaranten fiir die jugend. 

[A collection of short extracts, in prose and verse, from popular German 
writers, calculated to teach children the rudiments of taste and thought. The 
moral character of the selection is praiseworthy. ] 

Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Commons, Part VI. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. V. Part I11.—‘“ Anne of Geierstein.” 

Boz’s Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit, No. IL. 

Our Mess, No. X1V.—“Tom Burke of ‘Ours,’” No. I. Edited by 
Harry Lorrequer. Illustrated by Paz. 

Lover's L. 8. D., or Accounts of Irish Heirs, Part II. 

New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XLI. 

London, Part XXIIL. 

The Novel Newspaper. Volume XII. 

Novel Newspaper, Part LX.—“ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

[The particular advantages of this cheap collection of popular fictions are, 
that it is of a size suited to the hand, and each portion forms a complete work 
of itself. The American publications are introduced as soon as they appear, 
and English when the copyright expires: some of the best of Cooper’s, the 
Pilot, Spy, Pioneers, &c., Gopwiy’s Caleb Williams, Two Years before the 
Mast, and others, may be had complete for a shilling each, The wood-cuts 
are not worth much, but the paper and print are respectable. } 

Doyle’s Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry, Part X. 


PERIODICALS. 

The Artizan, No. I. 
[A Monthly Journal, devoted to mechanical science and the arts connected 
with it. The leading articles on “ Atlantic Steam-voyaging” and the “ Col- 
lege for Civil Enginecrs,” and the reviews of new books, notices of new engines, 
&c., show technical knowledge, literary ability, and searching investigation. 
The imitation of Blackwood’s “ Noctes” is quite out of place in a periodical 
of this character. } 

Westminster Review, No. LX XVI. 


Magazines for February—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Fraser’s, 
Ainsworth’s, Monthly, British, Church of England, North of England, 
Farmer’s, Sportsman, Polytechnic Journal, New Monthly Belle Assem- 
blée, Millington’s Magazine for the Young, Mirror. 


Picrortan ILLustRatTions AND Prints. 
The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature. With five thousand wood- 
cuts. To be completed in twenty-five Monthly Parts. Part I. 

[This is a picture-book with descriptions, designed to embrace the whole 
animal kingdom from the elephant to the mite. Not only the outward ap- 
pearance of the animals, but their structure, is shown; the skeleton, and the 
anatomy of the skull, tecth, paws, and any other part of peculiar conformation, 
being delineated. The distinguishing characteristics of each group and the 
habits of the several species are described; sometimes in a lively manner, but 
occasivnally in too technical a style. The First Part, consisting of thirty-two 
folio pages, half of them text and half composed of cuts, includes the Feline 
group—including lions, tigers, leopards, &c.; the Marsupial animals—in which 
the kangaroo and ornithorynctus are conspicuous; and the Quadrumana—as 
the chimpanzee, ourang, &c. The cuts are unequal in execution, but for the 
most part good and characteristic: animals of the same class should not be 
drawn to different scales, as is sometimes the case. A tabular view of the 
arrangement, with some explanation of the system of classification, is desirable. 
The cheapness of the work is surprising. ] 

Genealogical and Historicul Table of the Royal Family of England, from 

a Norman Conquest to the present time. Compiled by Joun JAMES 
ATES. 

Gaithabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture, Part V. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part X XI. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part X XI. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LXXI. 

British Moths and their Transformations, Nos. XV. and XVI. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Fucts versus Theory ; a Retrospect of our past Policy, with Hints for fu- 
ture Improvement. By G. R. Rosrysoy, Esq., Chairman of Lloyd’s, 
and late M.P. for Worcester. 

National Distress ; its Causcs and Remedies. 

— Musings of an Idle Man on Sir Robert Peel's late Financial 

oly. 

A Safe Remedy for Present Difficulties: in a Letter from General Sir 
GeorGE CocKBuRN; by means of which the National Debt may be 
liquidated. (Extracted from the Zimes newspaper, 29th April 1842.) 
With Remarks. Addressed to the Duke of Wellington. 

Observations upon the Treaty of Washington, signed August 9, 1842; 
with the Treaty annexed. ‘Together with a Map, to illustrate the 
Boundary-line as established by the Treaty between her Majesty’s Colo~ 
nies of New Brunswick and Canada and the United States of America. 
By Georce WitciAM FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
late one of her Majesty’s Commissioners for the North American 
Boundary. 





FINE ARTS. 
DRAWING-CLASSES AT EXETER HALL, 
Tue Drawing-classes at Exeter Hall made a demonstration of their 
progress on Saturday and Monday last; and one of a very satisfactory 
kind, affording abundant evidence of the efficacy of learning to draw 
from models. The lesser hall was lined with the studies of about fifty 
pupils, each of whom contributed about twenty drawings, in black and 
white chalk on tinted paper, of the models placed on the table: the ex- 
hibitors formed only one-fourth of the number of those who have joined 
the classes, such only who had attended regularly and completed the 
first course of lessons being considered eligible. ‘This first course con- 
sisted of sixty lessons, twenty being exercises in outline merely, on the 
slate; and it includes models of rectilinear and curvilinear forms, but 
(with one trivial exception) of flat surfaces only : it is proposed to ex- 
tend the course to eighty lessons, in order to embrace the sphere, ovoid, 
and other solids of rounded surface. 
The series of models commences with geometrical outlines made of 
wire : proceeding next to similar shapes formed of wooden framing, such 
as a cross, zigzag, square, circle, &c.: then to the hollow cube, octagon, 
and pyramid; and xfterwards to the cog-wheel and spiral screw. 
These different forms have been delineated under various points of view, 
some of them involving strong foreshortening; and although the most 
difficult figures, sach as the cog-wheel, and the spiral screw, are not in 
every case so accurate as is desirable, yet the practical knowledge of 
perspective shown is considerable. The drawing is firm and generally 
neat, and the effects of light and shade are forcible and well imitated, 
especially the gradation of light in retiring surfaces. 
These studies, however, exhibit a capital defect, which is inherent in 
the system of M. Dururs; namely, the want of a knowledge of the 
ground plans of the forms represented: this is a deficiency that de- 
tracts materially from the value of the instruction given, inasmuch as 
an essential element of perspective is omitted. Each of M. Dupuis’ 
models is affixed to a moveable joint, so that the cube or pyramid, in- 
stead of standing on its base, is poised in mid-air; and the acquaint- 
ance with perspective requisite to draw it in such a position does not 
include a knowledge of the perspective of the object in relation to the 
ground on which it stands, or to other objects near it. In short, the 
perspective taught is empirical and not scientific: the rules laid down 
may be scientific so far as they go, but they cannot be all that are 
necessary to a complete understanding of the theory of perspective ; 
which must include the ground on which objects stand, and the effect 
of distance in diminishing their proportions relatively to others near 
the eye. We doubt if any of the pupils could draw the ground-plan 
of the wheel in perspective answering to the view in their delineation 
of it; for if they could they would have represented it more correctly 
in every case. ‘This deficiency is not only fatal to accuracy in archi- 
tectural and landscape-drawing, but in engineering and carpentry also: 
indeed it is evident that a knowledge of ground-plan, and of the 
whole theory of perspective, which is soon learned, is esseutial to the 
correct delineation of a single object. 
Mr. Butter WiL.1aMs, who conducts these classes, has dispensed 
with a great number of M. Duruts’ models, many of which were mere 
repetitions of other forms with unessential variations; their number 
tending to retard the pupil’s progress, as well as to increase the cost of the 
models, and, which is of far more importance, to exercise the eye and 
hand while the mind is idle or listless. He has likewise added the wheels 
and spirals ; and a base of a column, composed of a number of pieces, 





Law Magazine, No. L1X. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXXYV. 


each one to be drawn separately : these additions were needful, but bis 
pupils do not represent the spirals so correctly as to convey a visible 
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idea of the curve traversing completely round; the edges being too 
strongly marked. This defect can only be overcome by skill and 
practice, but it is owing to a want of due understanding of plan, as 
well as to lack of skill: without the knowledge of ground-plan and 
the method of raising an elevation upon it, it is almost impossible to 
draw the column correctly,—as is manifest in the bases of the spiral 
screws, and of the little balluster rail. 

We have pointed out this grand defect in M. Duputs’ system—the 
want of demonstration of the ground-plan in perspective—not doubt- 
ing either the ability or the will of Mr. BurLter WiL1aMs to remedy 
so important a deficiency: indeed we must distinctly and empha- 
tically declare this method of teaching drawing inadequate to its 
purpose, and unworthy to be adopted if it be not rectified. Drawing 
from models is the only rational way of learning to represent solid 
forms on a flat surface; but the kind of models and the nature of the 
instruction constitute the difference between good and bad teaching; 
and that teaching cannot be good which omits all consideration of the 
ground on which objects rest. 


“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War orrice, Feb. 3.—4th Drag. Guards—Assist. Surg. E. Adolphus, M.D. from the 
98th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice O'Callaghan, promoted on the Staff. Ist Drags.— 
Major F. H. Stepheu, from the 14th Light Drags. to Major, vice Ainslie, who ex- 
changes. 12th Light Drags.—Surg. J. L. Tighe, from the 51st Foot, to be Surg. vice 
Moffitt, promoted on the Staff- 14th Light Drags.—Major C. P. Ainslie, from the Ist 
Drags. to be Major, vice Stephens, who exchanges. 1s' Foot—Capt A. H. Ormsby, 
from half pay unattached, to be Capt. vice Darroch, appointed to the 62d Foot. 16th 
Foot—Lieut. T. H. Nembhard, from ha'f-pay 38th Fuot, to be Lieut. vice Elliot, ap- 
pointed to the 99th Foot. 19th Foot—Lieut. W. Dillon to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
the Hon G. A. Byron, who retires; Ensigu H. E. M‘Gee to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Dillon; J. H. Moore, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M‘'Gee; T. Long- 
more, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Coghlan, deceased, 22d Foot—Eusign W. R. 
Goddard, from the 40th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hockings, who exchanges. 29th 
Foot—Lieut. J. F. Galiffe, from the 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bourke who exchanges. 
34th Foot— Ensign R. C. Packe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Saint George, who re- 
tires; C. W. G. Burrill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Packe. 40th Foot— 
Ensign F. M. Hockings, from 22d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Goddard, who exchanges. 
44th Foot—Ensign J. 0. Mollar, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Grant, who retires; 
T. L. Gronow, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase. vice Bainbridge, appointed to the 48th 
Foot; E. Walter, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mollar. 48th Foot—Ensign 
Reginald Baiubrigge, from the 44th Regiment of Foot, to be Ensign, vice Smith, 
who retires. 51st Foot—Staff Surgeou of the Second Class John Hartley Siuclair, 
M.D. to be Surgeon, vice Tighe, appointed to the 12th Regiment of Light Dragoons. 
62d Foot—Capt. D. G. A Darroch, from the Ist Foot, to be Capt. vice Jackson, ap- 
pointed Staff Capt. at Chatham. 70th Foot—Capt. R. T. Healey, from half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice H. B. Higgius, who exchanges; Lieut. T. C. Timius to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Healey, who retires; Ensign F. V. Hopegood to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Timins ; H. Heunis, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchzse, vice Hopegood, 
75th Foot—Lieut. J. J. Bourke, from the 29th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Galiffe, who 
exchanges. 92d Foot—C. M. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lyon, 
appointed to the Coldstream Guards. 98th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. H. Wheeler, from 
the 67th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Adolphus, appointed to the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
99th Foot—Lieut. L. R. Elliot, from the 16th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cowell, ap- 
pointed Ajt. of a Recruiting District. 

Ceylou Rifle Regt.—N. P. O'Gorman, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Brett, promoted. 

Unattached—Lient. A. H. Ormsby. from the Ist Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist -Surg. P. O'Callaghan, M.D. from the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
to be Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice Sinclair, appointed to the 51st Foot. 

Memaoanda—The Christian names of Ensign Palmer, of the 12th Poot, are Joln 
Reynolds. The name of the Ensign appointed to the 58th Foot, on the 27th Jan. 1843, 
is ‘‘ Christophilus Garstin,”’ wd not ‘* Christopher Garstin.”’ 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Marley and Capper, Iroumonger Lane, linenfactors—Heuderson and Peltou, Long 
Acre, brassfounders—Hudson and Trewicks, Newcastle-upou-Tyue, drapers —Tan- 
queray Brothers, Mark Lane, wine-merchants—W. and F. Gould, Manchester, design- 
ing artists for calico-printers—Hanesworth and Bonver, Kinston upon-Hull, hatters— 
Belcher and Graves, Kidderminster, drapers—Satchelland Butt, Uppingham, Rutland- 
shire, seedsmeu—Catterall and Joues, Aston-juxta- Birmingham, licensed victuallers— 
Friedlander and Frankau, Leman Street, Goodman's Fields, importers of leeches-- 
J. and T. Creaser, Dunnington, Yorkshire, blacksmiths—Fermor aud Holman, milli- 
ners—Proctor, Tennant, and Britain, Sheflield, brewers; as far as regards Brittain— 
Starkey and Banks, Macclesfield, linendrapers—Towers and Co. Blackburn cotton- 
manufacturers — Headly and Sons, Cambridge, iroumongers; as far as regards Headly — 
Liddell and Whiteside, Poulton-in-the-Fylde, attornies—Geldart and Son, North 
Shields, tailors—Dunn and Co., Truro, tea dealers—Hughesaud Deacon, Whitechapel 
Road, linendrapers—M. aud W. Orange, Cheshunt, upholsterers—S, and J. W. Cole- 
man, Lincoln, druggists— Maclean and Co., Basinghall Street, Black wellhall-factors— 
Frearson and Hovey, Nottiugham, lace-manufacturers—Rainford, Rossall, aud Grad- 
well, Liverpool, cabinet makers; as far as regards Rainford—Burnet and Co., Dept- 
ford, Kent—Templer and Co., attornies; as far as regards Templer—Criss and 
Mather, Manchester, commissicn-ageuts—M’ Dougal and Bain, Haslingden, drapers — 
Johnson and Gordon, Aberdeen, stock-brokers—Clyde Marine Insurance Company, 
Glasgow; as far as regards Buchanan, of Greeuock. 

INSOLVENT. 
Bomrorta, Tuomas, East Stockwith, Lincolnshire, ship builder, Jan. 30. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
BucktHovenrt, Joun, East Looe, Cornwall, currier. 
Jones, Jane, Carnarvon, woollendraper. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

& Haworth, Halifax, cloth finisher—Green, Send, Surrey, bootmaker— Hardwick, Sus- 
sex Street, Bedford Square, livery-stable keeper—Freeman, Edmund's Place, Alders- 
gate Street, attorney—J.and H. Bennet, Oxford Street, jewellers—Evans, Upper Clifton 
Street, Shoreditch, saddler—Reddish, Northern, Cheshire, beer-retailer—Scales, Duke 
Street, Chelsea, stationer—Foulds, Blackburn, hat manufacturer—Tudsbury, Chester- 
field, clerk— Richman, Hewelsfield, Gloucestershire —Teague, St. Briavels, Gloucesier- 
shire, farmer—Bretherton, Gloucester, sheriff's officer—Ross, Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, land-surveyor—Race, Eccles, Lancashire, overlooker of works—Moile, Liver- 
pool, out of business—Norcott, Chester, publican—Brownhill, Sale, Cheshire, beer- 
seller—Forbes, Bromley Street, Commercial Road East, clerk—Fraser, Miltou uext 
Gravesend, newsvender—Ward, Batley, Yorkshire, grocer—Williams, Liverpvol, out 
of business — Smithson, Batley, Yorkshire, labourer — Von Reizenstein, Brompton Row, 
Kensington. 











BANKRUPFTS. 

Ames, Rosert, Margate, linendraper, to surrender Feb. 11, March 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Cox, Pinners’ Hall; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 
+. Brapwe tt, Joseru, York, ironmonger, Feb. 16, March 16: solicitors, Mr. Wood, 
and Messrs. Richardson and Gold, Yurk ; official asssgnee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Cartwricut, Tuomas, Heaton Norris, banker, Feb. 13, March 8: soliciturs, Messrs. 
Bower and Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Lingard and Co. Stockport ; official 
assignee, M, Pott. 

Fenton, Francts, Little Peter Street, Westminster, grocer, Feb. 10, March 10: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Lucas and Parkinson, Argyll Square, Regent Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Songs, Joun, Liverpool, wine merchant, Feb. 8, March 7: solicitor, Mr. Robinson, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Rivspate, Joun, Leeds, stuff merchant, Feb. 13, March 6: solicitors, Messrs. George 
and Rawson, Bradford; official assignee. Mz. Freeman, Leeds. 

_Rosertson, Davin, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 9, March 14: solicitor, Mr. Watson, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Rymer, Ricuarp, Manchester, paiuter, Feb. 13, March 8: solicitors, Messrs. Lake 
= — Basinghall Street; and Mr. Foster, Manchester ; official assignee, 

r. Pott, 

Turner, Wi.1am Henry and Tuomas Buiucuer, Blackburn, cotton spinuers, Feb. 





14, March 4: solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Mr. Grimsditch, Mac- 
clesfield; and Messrs. Slater aud Heelis, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Woops, Wintiam, and Winttam, Newgate Street, hardwaremen Feb. 14, March 3: 
solicitor, Mr. Goddard, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basing- 
hall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 23, Iselin, St. Bennett's Place, Gragechurch Street, merchant —-Feb. 23, Green- 
lees, Friday Street, shaw] warehonseman—Feb. 23, Burslem, Kiugs’s Lynn, stationer 
—Fv-b. 23, Feaver, Ludgate Hill, mercer—Feb. 22, R. and S. Phillips, Regent Street, 
lamp mannufactaurers—Feb. 24, Lindo, Kingslaud, coal-mei:chaut—March 3, Baker, 
Birmingham, brass cock-maker—Feb. 23, Lawley, Stafford, cooper—Feb. 23, Charlton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, scriveuer—March 8, Ferris, Bristol, victualler—Feb. 23, Man- 
sell, Chippenham, Wiltshire, upholsterer, Feb. 24, Goudall, Epworth, Liucolnshire, 
chemist. CERTIFICATES. 

Feb. 21, Richmond, Lime Street, merchant—Feb. 21, Jeuuer, High Street, St. 
Giles’s, oilman —Feb. 21, Laurence, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, merchant —Feb. 
21, Nyman, Bath, furrier—Feb. 21, Pideock and Burton, Nottingham, coru-factors— 
Feb. 21, Watson, Manchester. maslin-mannfacturer—Feb. 21. Potter and Lever, Man- 
chester, commission-agents—Feb. 21, Potts, Leeds. wool-broker — Feb, 21, Anderson, 
Manchester, printer — Feb. 21, Reid, King William Street, chemist—Feb. 21, Goddard 
and Hill, Birmiugham, merchants—Feb.21, Allport, Liverpoo!, coffee merchant —Feb. 
21, Little, Blackburu, currier—Feb. 21, Foster, Crosby Hail Chambers, merchant— 
Feb. 21. Walford, Manchester, commission agent—Feb. 21, Dodson, Boston, wool- 
dealer — Feb. 21, Arnold, Paternoster Row, bookseller—Feb. 21, Wats, Colonne, Lan- 
cashire, manufacturer—Feb. 21, R. and J. A. Stevenson, Cobridge, Staffordshire, 
earthenware manufacturers —Feb. 21, Topham, Liverpool, money-scrivener—Feb. 21, 
Kayley, Hastings, yrocer—Feb. 21, Perry, Kirkdale, builder—Feb. 21, Forster, 
Gateshead, ironfonnder—Feb. 21, Willis, Egham, stage-coach proprietor—Feb. 21, 
Robinson, Winchester, bookseller—Feb. 21, Myers, Sunderland, spirit merchant— 
Feb, 28, Kerschner, Great Surrey Street, victualler—Feb. 25, Smith, Laurence, Lane, 
woollen-warehouseman—-Feb. 23, Watson, Cornhill, manufacturer of flags—Feb. 22, 
Moore, King William Street, woollendraper —Feb. 22, Huntsman, High Holborn, chemist 
—Feb. 21, Ashcroft, Arbour Square, Commercial Road, couper—Feb. 21, J. and W. 
Herring, Newcastle upon-Tyne, merchants — Feb. 21, Dickson, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
draper—Feb. 23 Bagshaw, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer—Feb. 22, Goodall, Ep- 
worth, Lincolushire, chemist -Feb., 22, Cottam, Leeds, wine-merchant—Feb, 24, 
Swires, Birstall, Yorkshire, merchant—Feb. 28, Baker, Birmingham, brass-cock- 
maker— Feb. 28, Mayer, Burslem, joiner—Feb. 23, Jennisou, Mauchester, victualler 
—Feb. 28, Thelwell, Manchester, silversmith—Feb. 28. Roberts, Oswestry, draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Arruur, D. F. and Marneson, A. Glasgow, clothiers, Feb. 6, 25 

Cruicksuank, T. Aberdeen, innkeeper, Feb. 3, 24. 

Fea, T. Lerwick, lately collector of Customs, Feb. 7, 21. 

Lane, J. and M. Edinburgh, lodging- house keepers, Feb. 3, 23. 

Soita, J. aud Son, Glasgow, merchants, Feb. 6, 28. 

Weir, J. Auchinleck, farmer, Feb. 6, 24 


Friday, Feb. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Sykes aud Lumb, Lockwood, grocers—Jones aud Cooke, Gray's Inn Square, attor- 
nies— Anthony and Graham, London—Sabberton and Wotton, Golden Square, manu- 
fucturers of patent fastenings for trouser-straps— Brookes aud Co. Tewkesbury, mer- 
chants—W., and B. Gibson, Huddersfield, joiners —Birley and Sons, Kirkham, Lanca- 
shire, flax spinners; as far as regards F. B. Birley —- Nich»] and Robiuson, Liverpool, 
merchants—Hewitt and Pears, Peterborough, lindrapers—Hullah and Dawson, bis- 
cuit bakers—Waldron and Co. Birmingham, grecers—Nettleship and Lee, Thorue, 
Yorkshire, grocers —Zulueta aud Co. London, merchants; as far as regards Zulueta— 
Cutler aud Read, Birstal, Yorkshire, ironfounders—Ross and Sous, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, hairdressers - Dowle and Co. Chepstow, wine merchants; as far as regards J. 
Dowle, E. R. Wall, and Greea—Glenton aud Whidborne, Liverpool—Day and Co.— 
R. and T. Banks, Norwich, grocers—Ker and Co. merchauts; as far as regards R. C. 
Healey—Ker and Co. Siugapore, merchants; as far as regards T. Fox—Fox and Co. 
Canton; as far as regards D. Keunedy—Strachan and Co. Manilla; as far as regards 
Strachar and Fox— Drake and Co. Leeds, scribbling millers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Veuables, Oxford, boat-builder—Cobb, York, assistaut to a licensed-victualler— 
Harst, Dewsbury, woollen-mauufacturer—Patchett, Glossop, retailer of beer—Evaus, 
Pontypcol, butcher—Joves, Ledbury, tailor—Kear, St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire, out 
of business—Turner, Gloucester, linendraper's-assistant - Turner, Great Coggeshall, 
bricklayer—Ravenscroft Kennington, schoolmistress—Johnson, Upton-upon-Severn, 
Worcestershire, cordwainer—Harrison, Bradford, out of business—Steggles, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, bui!der—Prichard, St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire, out of busiaess. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cartwricut, Rupert Tuompson, Louth, woollendraper, Feb. 15, March 17 : soli- 
citors, Messrs. Wells, Kingston-upou-Hull; and Messrs. Horsfall and Harrison, Leeds; 
Official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Cursusa, Freperick, Kennington, Kent, seedsmau, to surrender Feb. 10, March 
17: solicitors, Messrs. Francis and Son, Monmouth Yard; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

Crace, Enwarp, Kendal, inukeeper, Feb. 14, March 20: solicitors, Mr. Shep- 
herd, Grosvenor Street; aud Mr. Fearenside, Burton; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, f 

Casswe.L, Georce Tomas, Birmingham, glass-dea'er, Feb. 13, March 11: soli- 
citors, Mess. Ryland, and Mr. Sucking, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittlestou. 

Herripoe, Taomas, Upper Wharton Street, Clerkenwell, builder, Feb. 15, March 
8: solicitor, Mr. Wells, Wilmiugton Square ; official assignee, Mr. Lackingtou, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Know tes, Tuomas, and Co. Dudley, foundrymen, Feb. 11, March 9: solicitor, 
Mr. Shaw, Dudley ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Lane, Heavey, Derby, iunkeeper, Feb. 10, March 17: solicitor, Mr. Blackburn, 
Leeds; official assiguee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Mays, Witii1AM, Brigstock, feltmonger, Feb. 17, March 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cook and Sauders, New Inn; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Marswatn, Winuiam, Worthing, butcher, Feb. 11, March 24; solicitors, Messrs. 
Palmer, Frauce, and Co. Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Moss, Wiittam, Kiuston-upon-Hull,, woollen-draper, Feb. 10, March 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Englaud and Shackles, Hall; officia) assignee, Mr. Freemau, Leeds. 

Moss, Tuomas, Eastrington, Yorkshire, brickmaker, Feb. 10, March 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. England and Shackles, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Norton, ALEXANDER, Edward Street, Portman Square, upholsterer, Feb. 11, March 
24: solicitor, Mr. Kinsey, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Nowett, Isanevta, Huddersfield, currier, Feb. 14, March 7: solicitor, Mr. Lacock, 
Huddersfield ; official assiguee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

_OLLERENSHAW, Epwarp, Marchester, hat-manufacturer, Feb. 14, March 7: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Bagshaw and Stevenson, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Picxstay, Cares, Sheffield, merchaut, Feb. 14, March 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Rodgers, Sheffield; and Mr. Sykes, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Z Parker, Huon, and Co. Sheffield, bankers, Feb. 15, 17, March 1, 8, and 15: soli- 
citor, Mr. Smith, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Prestanp, Samvet, and Ossatpiston, Henry Joun, Castle Court, Laurence Lane; 
warehousemen, Feb. 10, March 14: solicitors, Messrs. Bower and Back, Chancery 
Lane; and Messrs. Barlow and Aston, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Rostnson, Lino, Balliogdon, Essex, millwright, Feb. 17, March 15: solicitors, 
Raimondi and Gooday, Gray's Inn; official assignee, Johuson, Ba inghall Street. 

Txompson, Georor, Manchester, solicitor, Feb. 21, March 7: solicitors, Messrs, 
Emmett aud Allen, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Holt, Manchester. 

Waiston, Ricuarp, Cluu, Shropshire, shoemaker, Feb. 13, March 9: solicitor, Mr. 
William, Knighton; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmiugham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 24, M‘Kenzie, Hammond’s Court, Mincing Lave, wine-merchant—Feb. 24° 
Gilbert, Laurence Lane,' inukeeper—Feb. 24, T. D. aud E. C. Taylor, Holborn, oil- 
men—-Feb. 24, Litchfield, Bethnal Green, builder—Feb. 24,Collett, Manchester, ware- 
housemen—Feb, 24, Reeve, High Holborn, carver—Feb. 27, Holi and Co. Feathers 
Court, Milk Street, Irish linen-factors—March 1, Atcherley, Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
mercer—Feb. 27, Bull and Turner, Birmingham, printers— Feb. 28, Aikinsov, Sunder- 
land, hardwareman — March 9, Hargreaves, Manchester, tailor. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Feb. 14. 

Wilkinson, Manchester, innkeeper—Arthur, Birmingham, coach-maker— Carey, 

Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Rayner, Derby, marble mason—Nevins, Leeds, 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. | RIVATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, for 


Monday, MACBETH. With DER FREISCHUTZ. 
On Tuesday, LADY OF LYONS. With LA SON- 
NAMBULA. 
On Weilnesday, KING JOHN. With LA GAZZA 
LADRA. 
On Thursday, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
On Friday, CYMBELINE. 
On Saturday, A NEW PLAY. 
ING LEGACY. 


es ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, GUSTAVUS. 

Or Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

On Wednesday, THE MAID OF CASHMERE. 

Ou Thursday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday, and During the Week, 
A New Melodrama, entitled PRIDE OF BIRTH! 
In which Mrs. Yates will appear. 
After which JIM CROW IN HIS NEW PLACE. 
With THE HAPPY MAN. 
To conclude with the Ballet of ALMA. 


With 


With THE THUMP. 














Under the Sanction of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education. 


XETER HALL.—DRAWING from 
MODELS, under the Direetion of Mr. Butter 
WiuiaMs. 

Crass No. 7, for MALES, (limited to 70,) will meet 
on Tavrspay, Fesrvary 9th, and on every Monday and 
Thursday Evening during the Course of Forty Lessons, 
from a Quarter before Six to a Quarter before Eight 
o’Clock, Terms to Schoolmasters, &c. 20s. for the 
Course, or 5s. per Month, (8 Lessons.) To others, 40s. 
for the Course; 10s. per Month. 

Cass No. 9, for SCHOOLMASTERS, SHOPMEN, 
&c. will meet on Taurspay, FeBruary 9th, and on every 
Monday and Thursday Evenivg during the Course of 
Forty Lessons, from Half-past Eight to Half past Ten 
o’Clock. Terms, 20s. for the Course; or 5s. per Month, 
(8 Lessons. ) 

Cuass No. 10, for FEMALES, will meet on Wepves- 
pay, February 8th, and on every Wednesday and Friday 
Evening during the Course of Forty Lessons, from a 
Quarter before Six to a Quarter before Eight o’Clock, 
Terms, Schoolmistresses, &c. 20s. for the Course; or 5s. 
per Month, (8 Lessons,) Others, 40s. for the Course ; 
or 10s. per Mouth. 

All Monthly Subscribers to make Two Mouthly Pay- 
ments in advance. 

Tickets may be obtained at Exeter Hall any Evening, 
except Saturday, between the hours of Five and Nine, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 





some years Tutor to a Nobleman, aud subsequently 
receiving SIX PUPILS into his house, a moderate dis- 
tance from London, would be glad to fill a VACANCY 
with a Gentleman’s Son, whose Education or Health 
may require more than common attention. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. J. C. C. Post-office, Hampton Court, 
Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


XTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE 
OF ART-UNIONS.—HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN and PRINCE ALBERT have been graciously 
pleased to accept and express their approval of the work, 
‘The Songs of Shakspeare, illustrated by the Etching 
Club,” designed for presentation to the Subscribers to 
the Royal POLYTECHNIC UNION of LONDON, for 
the year 1843. The PRESIDENT and other Members 
of the Royal Academy are Subscribers. 

This beautiful work may now be taken ‘in rotation as 
quickly as Copies can be supplied by the Printers. It 
may be viewed. The Prospectuses may be obtained, and 
Subscriptions paid to the Houorary Secretary, at No. 5, 
Cavendish Square; 309, Regent Street; the Union Bank 
of London and its Branches; Messrs. Surra, Exver, and 
Co. Booksellers, Cornhill; Mr. Liustrn, Bookseller, 
143, Strand; also to Honorary Couutry Agents. 


UR TRAVELLING-DRESSES, 
ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, Regent Sireet.— The 
Proprietors of the HUDSGN BAY FUR ESTABLISH- 
MENT have manufactured a variety of Fur Travelling- 
Dresses, particularly adapted for the Present Season, 
consisting of Fur Cloaks, Fur Linings, Fur Boots, Fur 
Gloves, Fur Caps, Fur Boas, Cravats, and Scarfs, Fur 
Wrappers aud Envelopes, Foot Muffs and Carriage- 
Baskets, Fur Mats and Rugs. Furs sent on approval to 
all parts of the Kingdom. HUDSON’S BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 
Cuares Cook, Acting Proprietor. 


alg lr MACASSAR OIL.— 














This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
only article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
scurf and dandriff, and will render it delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘* Macassar 
Oil’ : itis therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil’’ are en- 
graven on the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
positions.’’ The Proprictor’s Signature is also engraven 
on the wrapper, thus, A. Rowsanp and Sov, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London. Counter-signed ‘‘ Avex. RowLanp.”’ 
Price 3s. 6d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small, ) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. te bottle. Ask for 
«© Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’’ Sold by tiem, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





‘If you are in possession of better means 
Candidly inform me: if not, make use of these.” 
—Horace, 


IR ASTLEY COOPER’S 

OPINION of COCKLE’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
extracted from Sir Astley’s letter to a mutual friend— 
** Dear Sir—Mr. Cockle’s Antibilious Pills have long 
been known to me. I assure you I esteem them highly, 
aud very frequently recommend them to my patients as 
a valuable domestic auxiliary to their health aud com- 
fort. I have found them an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and for derang ts of the st h and liver, 

“* Yours, very truly, AstLEy Cooper.”’ 


UPERIOR FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, AND OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S 
PATENT BARLEY, is celebrated as being the purest 
article of Diet ever offered to the Public. For Children, 
Invalids and Persons of impaired digestion, its proper- 
ties will be found to be highly beneficial ; by strengthen- 
ing the alimentary organs, regulating the action of the 
bowels, and in a measure, superseding the use of me- 
dicine. Families of the first distinction acknow!edge 
the Patent Barley to be unequalled for thickeuiug Soups 
and makiug delicious Custard Puddings. It is also re- 
commended as an adjunct with new milk for the break- 
fast table, 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS is another Diet 
universally esteemed for quickly making a Superior 
Gruel. It forms a light supper, and alternately with the 
Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Children and 
Iuvalids. The Faculty strongly recommend these Patent 
Articles as beiug the best and purest preparations of the 
kind extant. ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, Puarveyors 
to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Holborn. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH- BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
he usual time, and incapable of injuring the fiuest nap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair, 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Metcatre’ Sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. ‘ 

Caution—Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s,’ 

adopted by some houses. 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE. ~The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Apsotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. —City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


pray MOURNING.—Ladies and 

Families when obliged to go into Mourning. will 
find great advautage in making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, Bumbaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonnets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet, Head Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape and Maslin Collars, Habit 
Shirts, Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves, Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos, 247, and 
249, Regeut Street. W.C. JAY and Co. 


WPRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institutic! is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their faHest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon application. 

Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As: 
surance of 100/, for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 
































jist Five | 2d Five] 3d Five 4th Five| Remain- 

Age| Years. | Years. | Years, Years. |der oflife. 
£5.d.j\4sd1£ 5d. £8.4.1£ 8. d. 
20/1 14/1 510/11011,1169/2 3 8 
30/1 64/112 2119 12 74/217 6 
40/1161/2 4 4/214 63 73\4 3 4 
}50/2167/3 9 4)4 5 55 63/613 7 
Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 





1 NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterlco Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and 
Earl of Stair Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 

Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

SecreTary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, and in the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 27, per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows; 








Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... 6 years 10 months..... £136 13 4 
1000 ...... 4 years..... ao. & EO 
1000 ...... Byears...... ° «oe 60 00 
1000 ...... lyear....... 20 00 


Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Freperick Hatz Txompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
—— at the Office daily, about half past Two 
o’ Clock. 


GENERAL AND PRACTICAL 
SYSTEM of TEACHING and LEARNING 
LANGUAGES; applicable to al) Languages, and par- 
ticularly the French. 
By C. Le Vert, Teacher of French. 
1 vol. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

*,* A buok composed for the benefit of Young Persous 
engaged in teaching, either as Assistants in Schools, Go- 
vernesses in Private Families, or Daily Teachers; also of 
Mothers who educate their Children themselves; or wish 
to superintend their education; lastly, of persous who 
are not able to procure a Master. 

J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; Warrraxer 
and Co.; and all Booksellers, 











MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF 
VIEWS, FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHES. 
HINA ILLUSTRATED. 
In a Series of Views, displaying the Cities, Pa- 
laces, Pagodas, Temples, Religious Ceremonies, Junks, 
Trials, Punishmeuts, Amusements, Fireside Enjoyments, 
&c. of this Ancient and Extraordinary People. From 
Drawings by Tuomas Atom, Esq.; with Historical aud 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev. G. N. Wrieat, M.A. 
Iu Monthly Parts, containing 4 Engravings, and 8 
pages of Letterpress. Price 2s. 





On the Ist of every Month, 
ISHER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 


advocating Ships, Colovies, Commerce, the Re- 
generation of our Domestic Trade, New Markets for 
our Manufactures. 
** Should be in the hands of every one.” 

_ .NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Dedicated, by Especial Permission, to her Majesty. 
March [st will be Published, Price 10s, 

HE WIVES OF ENGLAND; 


their Relative Duties, Domestic Influeuce, and 
Social Obligations. By the Author of ‘‘The Women 
of England,” (Price $.); and “ The Daughters of 
Englaud,” (Price 10s.) 
Fiser, Son, and Co, Newgate Street, London. 





Reduced iv Price 


A N EXPOSITION OF THE FOUR 

GOSPELS; of which the Notes on those by St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St, John. have never before been 
poblished. By the Rey. Taomas Avam, B.A. Rector of 
Wiutringham; Author of ‘‘ Private Thoughts on Reli- 
gion,’ &c. Edited by the Rev. A. Wesropy, M.A. 
Curate of Stagsden, Beds, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, With a MEMOIR of the 
AUTHOR by the Editor. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 12s. 
cloth; Published Originally at 17. Is. 

** Perhaps few were better fitted to write a practical ex- 
perimental commentary on any part of the Scriptures thau 
this author, and the present posthumous work will be 
found characterized by all the best peculiarities of the 
author.’’— Record. 

London; Joan Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY MR. MELVILL. 
In 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. the First Volume of 
ERMONS on SOME of the LESS 
PROMINENT FACTS and REFERENCES in 
SACRED STORY. 
By Henry Me vit, B.D. 

Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, and Chaplain 
to the Tower of Londou ; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Rrvinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
1. SERMONS. Vol.I. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

2. SERMONS before the UNIVERSITY of CAM- 

BRIDGE, iu 1836, 1837, and 1839. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

(sold separately,) Price 5s. each. 








This Day is Published, in 1 handsome vol. royal 8vo. 
Price 16s. cloth lettered, a F. 
NHE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
OF JOHN LOCKE. With a Preliminary Dis- 
course, Introductory Prefaces, and Notes. 
By J. A. St. Joun, Esq. 
Author of the ‘* Manners, Customs, Arts, &c. of the 
Aucient Greeks.’’ 

** An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke has 
long been wanting. Itis, in fact, matter of surprise, that 
a body of writings, in which the most popular metaphysi- 
cal system of modern times is developed, should never 
before have been presented to the world in a collected 
form, and detached from all miscellaneous composi- 
tions.”’— Preliminary Discourse. 

London: Geoxege Virtue, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


A RATIONAL AND COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
VING, 


DRAWIN 
HE SCIENCE OF DRAWING 
SIMPLIFIED; or the Elements of Form 
accurately Demonstrated by Models. 
y B. Wareruouse Hawkins, Esq. 

«The great utility of Models in teaching Drawing by 
conveying that perfect knowledge of Perspective, hitherto 
so difficult to comprehend, yet so necessary to attain, is 
now proved beyond all doubt. Pupils, young or old, 
taught on this admirable system are enabled to draw 
from Nature with all the fidelity and pleasing effect 
which characterized the old masters, aud the most 
talented of the modern school ; gifts hitherto attained by 
a limited few after years of perseveriug aud most anxious 
study, We caunot, therefore, too forcibly recommend this 
excellent system to all desirous of attaining a thorough 
kuowledge of this valuable accomplishment.’’—Londun 
Review. 

The Complete Series of Models, with a Descriptive 
Book, are contained in a Portable Cabinet Box, bound 
as a Library Volume, Price 2. 2s. 

Smrru, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, London. 


REISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE 
AND COMMENTARY. 

On Saturday next will be Published, in imperial 8vo. 
embracing all the learned and judicious Emendations 
and Corrections of the Author, Part J. Price 2s.; and 
also Vol. 1. 24s. iu cloth, 


NEW AND VERY ACCURATE 
EDITION OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Convitions oF Pusiication.—A Part will be Published 
every Fortnight until the whole is completed, in Sixty 
Parts, at 2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families, 
an Edition in Volumes every Three Months, bound in 
cloth; Vols. l and 2, at 24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 20s. 
each. The work is printed so as to bind in Six Volumes; 
may be depended on for correctness, the Doctor having 
the whole ready for Press a short time before he died ; 
and in that finished state it is now presented to the 
Public. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested 
to apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are 
in the habit of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 

London : Published by assignment of the Executors of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, for Toomas Teae, 73, Cheapside. 











FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Laue. 
ADAME CAMPAN’S CONVER- 
SATIONS of a MOTHER and DAUGHTER. 
French and English. 12mo. with a Vocabulary. Price 
3s. 6d. bound. 
The SAME WORK, in ENGLISH and ITALIAN, 
Price 4s. : ; 
*ITALIE; an Abridgment, in French, 
of Madame De Stael’s ‘‘ Covinne.’’ 12mo. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 4 nee! 
LISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATI 
NELLA SIBERIA. Translated into Italian by 
M. Santagnello, 18mo. 4s. 
OVELLI MORALI DI FRAN- 
CESCO SOAVE. Thirty-six Tales, and a 
Vocabulary. 12mo. 4s. = 
AMILTON’S FRENCH PHRASE- 
OLOGY i8mo. 3s. 6d. 
ROS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 5s.—A KEY, 38.6d. 
EAUMONT’S MAGAZIN DES 
ENFANS. Dialogues ou various subjects. 12mo. 
Price 5s, : 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
GRAMMARS: French, German, Italian, Spanish, in 
which the principles of the languages are developed in 
the easiest mode. 18mo, 9d, each. 





COMPLETION OF QUAIN AND WILSON’S 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 7 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. royal folio, half-bound morocco, 
yilt tops, Price 12/. Plain; 20/. Coloured, 


A SERIES OF ANATOMICAL 
PLATES; in Lithography, with References and 
Physiological Comments. Edited by Jones Quary, 
M.D. aud W. J. Erasmus Witson, Lecturer on Anatomy 
aud Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital. 
The Work cousists of the following Divisions: 
THE MUSCLES. 51 Plates. 2. 16s. Plain; 5/. 5s. 
full Coloured. 
THE VESSELS. 50 Plates. 2/. 14s. Plain; 3/. 18s, 
with the Vessels Coloured. 
THE NERVES. 28 Plates. 2/. 4s. Plain; 41. 2s, 
full Coloured. 
THE VISCERA—includiug the Organs of Digestion, 






Respiration, Secretion, and Excretion. 32 Pilates, 
1/. 18s. Plain; 3/. 10s. Coloured. 
THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 30 Pilates. 


12. 18s. Plain; 2v. 15s. Coloured. 
*,* Any Volume may be purchased separately. 
Printed for Taytor and Watton, 28, Upper Gower 
Street. 





8, New Burlington Street, Feb. 4, 1843, 


EW WORKS PREPARING FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
BY MR BENTLEY. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO KALAT; 
including an Account of the Insurrection at that Place 
in 1840, and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By 
Cuanres Masson, Esq. Forming the Fourth Volume of 
his ‘‘ Journeys ia Balochistan, &c.”” Demy 8vo. with a 
New Map of the Various Countries on either side of the 
Indus, traversed by the Author, prepared by himself. 

II 


TITIAN. A Komance of Venice. By R. SHetton 
Mackenzie, LL.D. 3 vols. Price 18s. 
Ill 


{By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 

VOYAGE TO THE NORTH POLE; performed in 
His Majesty's Ships Dorothea and Trent, under the Com- 
mand of Captain Bucnan, R.N. By Captain Beecuey, 
R.N. Oue of the Officers of the Expedition. 8vo. with 
Engravings. 


IV. 

DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. A Romance. 
By Caarves Wuarreneap, Author of ‘‘ Richard Savage,’’ 
‘The Solitary,’ &e. 3 vols. Price |8s. 

Vv 


MISS PEN AND HER NILCE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Stone, Author of ‘‘ William L sugstawe,” ‘‘ The Art 
of Needlework,’ &c. 3 vols. Price lf. 

v1 


THE DEERSLAYER. By J. Ferimorne Cooper, 
Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘ ?he Vathfinder,” &c. 
will form the Next Volume of “‘ Tae Stanparp Novezs 
anD Romances.’’ Complete with Engravings, Price 6s. 
neatly bound, 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WORKS OF EDUCATION. 
Printed for TAYLOR and WALTON, 28, Upper 
Gower Street. 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

Just Published, Part I. Price 4s. of 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

By Various ConTRIBUTORS. 

Edited by Witt1am Smita, Ph. D. 

Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.” 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. The 
Work will be continued in Quarterly Parts, and will 
form one 8vo. volume. 

Lately Published, 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. By various Contributors. Edited by Dr. 
W. Smita. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated by 500 Engravings 
on Wood. 11. 16s. cloth lettered. 

‘We do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary 
throughout; but the articles which we have consulted 
appear to us admirably done; they are terse in style and 
pregnant, yet not cumbrously so, with accurate know- 
ledge ; the best and latest authorities are constantly cited. 
cctittho. It was a work much wanted, will be invaluable 
to the young student, and, as a book of reference (it isa 
siugle, handsome double-columned 8yo.) will be most 
acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.”’—Quar- 
terly Review, June 1842, 

New Worx By THE Provost or Eron. 
In 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

SACRED LYRICS; or Extracts from the Prophetical 
and other Scriptures of the Old Testament, adapted to 
Latin Versification in the principal Metres of Horace. 
By the Rev. F. Hopgson, B.D. Provost of Eton, 

By the Same Author, 
M YTHOLOGY, for Latin Versification. 12mo. 3s. 


K - (8. 

SACRED HISTORY, for Latin Versification, 12mo. 
3s. 6a. KEY. 10s. 6d. 

German GRAMMAR By THE AUTHOR OF GERMAN FOR 

BEGINNERS. 
In 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Witt1am Wrrticx, 

Teacher of German in University College, London. 
By the Same Author, 

GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS. 12mo. Second Edi- 
tion, much Enlarged. 5s. 

KEY to DITTO. 7s. 

MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By A. De Moraan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. 
ARITHMETIC. Fourth Edition, — 12mo. 4s. 

ALGEBRA. Second Edition, royal 12mo. 9s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Royal 1l2mo, 9s. 

FIRST NOTIONS OF LOGIC. Royal 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


I. 

TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON and TRI- 
GONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Feap. 8vo. sewed, 
Price 3s. Il. 

BARLOW’S (P.) TABLES OF THE SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and Re- 
ciprocals of all Numbers, from 1 to 10,000. Reéxamined. 
Royal 12mo. 8s. 

*,* A Descriptive Catalogue of their own Publications 
may be had Gratis, on application to the Publishers, or 
thr ugh any Bookseller. 
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Just Published, Fifth Edit. Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
NAZuRAL HISTO 
SCHOOLS. By Epwanp Jesse, Esq. 

Jouy Murray, Albematrie Street. 


Now Ready, with a Map, 8vo. 10s. 62. 
HE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1812. 
By Von Cravsewirz. Trauslated from the German. 
* Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
KETCHES ON THE COASTS OF 
* THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Feancts Ecerron, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now re4 Fifth Edition, 12mo 7s. 6d. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A 
VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND; 
comprising a variety of interesting laformatiou fur Young 
Persons. Arranged for Every Day in the Year. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Edition, with a Piau of the Cantoumeuts, post Svo, 


Price 9s. 6d. 
OURNAL of LIEUTENANT EYRE, 
One of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN; 
with a Narrative of th Retreat and Destruction of the 
British Army in January 1842. 
Joun Muzaay, Albemarle Strect. 


Now Realy, Third Edition, Revised, 8vo. 18s. 
HEMICAL MANIPULATION ; 
being Iustructions to Students in Chemistry, on 
the Methods of Performing Experimeuts of Dumonstra- 
tion and Research with aceuracy and success. 
By Micasen Farapay, F.R.S. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, with Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

RAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND, 

by Routes never before Explored; being Contri- 

butions to the Geography. Geology, Botany, and Natural 

History of the Islands; with an Account of the Aboriginal 

Inhabitants. By Ernest Drerrenzacu, M.D. Naturalist 
to the New Zealand Company. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
NV RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the first Invasion by the 
Romans, to the end of the Reign of William the Fourth, 
with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. Tenth 
Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. ¥Y vols. 12mo. 12s. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from 
the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe, with Conversations at the end of each 
Chapter. Fifth Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Y FOR 





, aud You ‘Persons, with Notes from the best Cummenta- 
tors. HK >warp Sater, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
&e, Pi S. 

Sovrer 4 Law, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 


ew and Cheaper Edition, Price 53. 
THE 


N 
ETTERS TO YOUNG. 
By Marta Jane Jewsnury. 
Fifth Edition, t vol. foolseap cloth. 
Harcnarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





In a Few Days will be Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN; 
or a Cadet’s First Year in India. 
By Captain F. J. BeLLew. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
London: Wa. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


On Tuesday, the 7th instant, will be Published, 2s. 6d. 
N THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISEASES of the EYE by means of PRUSSIC 
ACID VAPOUR, and other Medical Agents. 
By A. Turnsuit, M.D. 
Londou; Jonn Cuvrcutty, Princes Street, Soho. 








In 1 vol. the Second Edition, considerably Enlarged, 5s. 
\MINAL JURISPRUDENCE 
C. “SIDERED in RELATION to CEREBRAL 
ORGA? | ATION. By M. B. Sampson. 
‘We = artily recommend this work.’’—Legal Ob 
server. S. Hiestey, 32, Fleet Street. 


SF ‘CT PLAYS FROM SHAK- 
S ARE; adapted chiefly for the Use of Schools 








ROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE 
CLASS-BOOK. Containing Lessons in History, 
Physics, Natural History, Geography, and Miscellanies ; 
with Notes and Questious, aud Copious Appendices. 
Chrouqlogical, Geographical, Scientific, and Etymolo- 
gical. 324 pp. 12mo. bound, Price 3s. 6d. 
Hamitton and Co.; and Simpxtn and MarsHatt. 





Just Published, Price ls. 
HAT KILLED MR. DRUM- 
MOND? The Lead or the Laucet? 
By an Old Army Surgeon. 

* The life of the flesh is in the blood. It is the life of 
all flesh; the blood of it is for the life thereof.’— 
Leviticus, chap. 27. 

Simpxkin and Marsnatt, 5, Stationers Court. 





Now Ready, 
OM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
No 1, Price 1s. with 2 Illustrations by Phiz 
Contents: Chap. 1, Myself—Chap. 2, Darby the 
Blast—Chap. 3, The Escape. 
Dublin: Wittram Curry junior and Co.; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co. London; and 
all Booksellers. 





Now OL RY, in large 8vo. 

USAN HOPLEY; orthe ApventureEs 

ofa MAID SERVANT. Cheap Genuine Edition. 

The Original Edition was in 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

This Cheap Edition, Now Complete, costs only 2s. 3d. 

in Numbers; or in Parts, Sewed, with Covers, 2s. 84.; 
or bound iu cloth, 3s. 

W. Tarr, Ediubargh ; W. S. Orr and Co. London. 


Lately Published, in demy Svo. 12s. Vol. VIII. of the 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Patrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 
Including the Captivity and Execution of Queen Mary. 
The same vol. in post 8vo. Price 6s. 

“*One more wil complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotlaud.’’—Quarterly Review. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh; Loxeman and to. London. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
In 1 very thick vol. 8vo. closely but beautifully printed, 


Price 18s. 
ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
the HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; with a Portrait, and a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev. Davin Wetsu, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
“« An inestimable book.’’—Dr. Parr. 
W. Tart, Edinburgh ; Loneman and Co. London. 


EREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS. 
Parts XXI. and XXII. which Complete the Pub- 
lication, Coutain— 
1. The Concluding Portion of THE MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Dr. Bowarne. 
2. AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE WORKS, 
MEMOIRS, &c. And 
3. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BENTHAM'S WORKS. By Joun Hitt Burton, 
Advocate, One of the Editors. 
Part XXI. is Now Ready. Part XXII. will be Ready 
in a Few Duys. 
W. Tait, Edivburgh ; Simrxtn and Co, London. 














In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 9s. 


NNUAL BIOGRAPHY ; being Lives 
of Eminent or Remarkable Persons who have 
Died within the Year 1842. 
By Cuartes R. Dopp, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage,” ‘‘The Parliamentary Com- 
panion,”’ ‘‘ The Manual of Dignities,” &c. 
“The lives are written in a fair uobiassed tone, and 
the diligence and accuracy which characterizes Mr. 
Dodd’s productions are not wantiug to insure the success 
of the present work, which contains no less than 260 
biographical notices.”"— Morning Herald. 
Cuapman aud Hatt, 136, Strand. 





This Day is Published, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 
fall-length Portrait, Price 12s. 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
THE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, MISSION- 
ARY TO POLYNESIA. Compiled from his Journals, 
Correspondence, and other Authentic Sources. 
By the Rev. E. Prout, of Halstead. 

This Day is Published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 10s. 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION THE 
CLAIM OF THE TIMEs. 

By the Rev. AnprEw Rexzp, D.D. 

London: Jonn Sxow, 33, Paternoster Row. 





This Day is Published, Price 10s. 6d. in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
witha Portrait, = 
HE LIFE OF ROBERT POLLOK. 
Author of ‘‘ The Course of Time.’’ 
By his Brother, Davip Pottox, A.M. 
With Selections from his Manuscript. 
Lately Published, the Sixteenth Edition of 

THE COURSE of TIME. 7s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 
Witutam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


HORACE, WITH NOTES BY THE REV. T. K. 
ARNOLD. In 12mo. Price 5s. 
CLOGH HORATIANZA. Pars I. 
Carmina Prope Omnia Coutiuens. Addita est 
FAMILIARIS INTERPRETATIO quam ex Adnota- 
tionibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum ex- 
cerpsit THomas KexcHever ARNOLD, M.A. CollegiiS.S, 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Rivinatons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH'’'S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
In 18mo. Price 2s. 6d. half-bouud, the Fifth Edition of 
PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN; in Letters 
from a Father to his Son. With Questions. 
By Georce Davys, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivrnatons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
A VOLUME fora LENDING LIBRARY. Selected 
chiefly from the ‘* Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.”’ In 12mo, 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


New Edition, Just Published, for the Use of Schoo!s and 
Private Fumilies, 
ISS GORDON’S ILLUSTRATED 
GENEALOGICAL CHART of ENGLISH and 
SCOTTISH HISTORY; showing the Unbrek - 
nexion of the Royal Line from Egbert the Saxon, and 
Kenneth M‘Alpine of Scotland, to HER MOST G 
CIOUS MAJESTY VICTORIAI. Price 12s. m 
on Canvas and Rollers, Coloured aud Varnished, “4% 











+ 
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THE GUIDE; or Key to the Above. 8vo. bound in” 


cloth, and lettered, 3s. 
London: Sovrer and Law, 131, Fleet Street. 





In 1 closely printed vol. 508 pages. Price 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA, &e. &e. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 
“‘Itis precisely such a summary as was wanted by the 
eneral reader, and will be most acceptable to those who 
have not the leisure or the opportunity to master more 
elaborate works on the subject. Such a volume, in 

articular, has long been wanted in our Schools, where 
ittle is taught of Iudia more than may be learnt as a 
geographical exercise; and yet the stirring and romantic 
interest ofthe theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommend it to the teacher as likely to prove a 
welcome and animating addition to the usual course of 
Historical Instruction. Dr. Taylor confines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expression of po- 
litical opinion one way orthe other; aud heuce his work 
may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful reader.”’ 
—John Bull, Nov. 13. 

J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Street. : 

A List of all the Elementary Works Published in 

Hiudoostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and the languages of 





the East, may be had on application, 


Colonial Society, 20, St. James's INTA 
EMBERS OF THE COLONIAL 
SOCIETY are referred to my LETTERS, Pub- 
lished on the llth and 18th January, and on the Ist 
February, in the COLONIAL GAZETTE, upon the 
Enlargement, the Sectioual Committees, and the Go- 
verument of the Society. 
An OrteinAL Member OF THE CoLontAL Society. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 155.— 
The Editor having resolved on an early publica- 
tion of Number 155, all ADVERTISEMENTS must be 
sent to the Publishers on or before Wepnrspay Next, the 
8th, and BILLS cannot be received later than Frrpay 
Next, the 10th instant. 
39, Paternoster Row, 4th February 1843. 








This Day is Published, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LXXVI. Contents: 
. The Rev. Dr. Arnold. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Celtic Tenures. 
Law of Oaths. 
. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
. Election Compromises. 
Dickens's American Notes. 
The Ashburtou Treaty. 
Recent and Future Law Reforms. 
Drainage. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Fenrvary, Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 

Contatns: 1. Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary. By the 
Editor. Fragment II. The Boar's Head at Rotterdam— 
2. Ireland; Repealers and Landlords—3. The Captives 
of the East. By Mrs. James Gray—4. Time's Portrait, 
By the Same—5. Magical Memoranda — 6. Clarendon 
on the Horse—7. The Poems of the De Veres. No. I. 
Sir Aubrey De Vere; No. Il. Mr. Aubrey De Vere— 
8. Sonnets on the Additional News from Afghanistan, 
received January 1843-9. The Last ‘‘ De Boufflers.”’ 
Chap. I. The Levee; Chap. II. The College—10. Ro- 
mish Missiouaries— 11, Continental Countries. No. 
II. Holland—12, Biographical Sketch of the late John 
Sydney Taylor—13. George Borrow. The Gypsies in 
Spain; The Bible in Spain. 

Dublin: Writtam Curry junior and Co.; W. S. Orr 
and Co. London; Fraskr and Co. Ediuburgh, Sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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Pablished on the Ist February, ls. No. 13, Vol. 2, of 
HE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, a Monthly Journal of Politics, 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

Contents: Our Political Position—Poem; Bell of 
Happiuess—Wild; Life in the Pyrenees in 1842; First 
Ascent of the Pic de Nethon—Lays to Liberty. No. 4. 
“Hall ’’—The Revolution of 1688. Part4. ‘*The In- 
terregnum.”” By W. Torrens M‘Callagh, Exq.—‘* Be 
Justand Fear Not.’’—Effects of the Corn-laws on Te- 
nant-Farmers and Labourers. The Prayer for All.— 
The Hero of Vesuvius; a Tale— Characteristics of 
Manchester. By Horace Heartwell -Music and the 
Drama, Literary Notices, the Manchester Market. 

*,* Vol. 1. is Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, 10s. 

Loudon : Simpxin, Marsuat, and Co. ; Manchester: 
Josery Gituetr, (late Simpson and Gillett.) And may 
be had from all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, Price 3d. The Ist Namber of tite 
GRICULTURAL ADVOCATE, 
AND ANTI FREE-TRADER. 

Contents: Free-Trade Ayitation; its Origin and Ob- 
jects —Movemeuts of the League—Sir Robert Peel, and 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce—Burdens on 
the Land— Mr. Cobden at Glasgow. 

THE AGRICULTURAL ADVOCATE, and ANTI- 
FREE-TRADER is Published, every Saturvay, by 
CunnincHam and Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 

NHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD 

WORKS. 

COOPER'S PILOT, SPY, PIONEERS, MOHICANS, 
LIONEL LINCOLN, PRAIRIE, RED ROVER, 
WATER WITCH, &c. complete, at 1s. each. 

DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, and 
CLEVELAND’S VOYAGES AND COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISES, complete, at ls. each. 

SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, LADY of 
the LAKE.JMARMION, &c. 6d. aud $d. each. 

LEE’s CANTERBURY TALES, complete, cloth bds. 3s. 
Also, a COLLECTION of the MOST POPULAR 

WORKS of the Day, from 6d. to ls. 4d. each. 
Catalogues Gratis. A liberal allowance to the trade, 

Merchants, Captains, &c. “ 

N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street, London. Sold-by all Booksellers. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. 
VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
Twenty-one Parts are Published. at 2s. 6d. each, 
Vol. If. containiug THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK 
DWARF, aud OLD MORTALITY, will be Ready on 
the 28th February. 


Il. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Fove Smitiine Eprrions. 

Part XXIII. and Vol. XXIII. containing ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN, are Ready. 

N.B. The most popular of the NOVELS of the small 
8vo. size, are to be had very neatly done up in half- 
morocco. Price 5s, each. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Peorte’s Eprrion. 

Of this popular Issue Fifty-eight Weekly Numbers, and 
Fourteen Parts, have appeared, as well as WAVERLEY, 
GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 
and OLD MORTALITY, in Complete Novels. 

R. Cavett, Edinburgh; Hoviston and SronEMAN, 
London. 








London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
ington Street, Strand, satuapay, 4th Fepavary 1843, 














